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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme 

personality, 


worth of every human 


The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 


Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover pictures the one hundred and forty-one year 
old Meeting House of the First Universalist Society of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, the “Mother Church” of Univer- 
salism in America, This beautiful old house of worship has 
been temporarily closed until it can be repaired. Examination 
by engineers showed that the underpinnings have rotted 
away so badly that the building is in danger of collapse. The 
Gloucester people are now engaged in a campaign to raise 
fifty thousand dollars to restore their historic church. 


Mason F. McGinness, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Lowell, Massachusetts, was realistic but not pessi- 
mistic in his keynote sermon at the recent Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. We gladly print the text of this 
sermon, The Universalist Crisis. 


Albert F. Ziegler concludes his series on the Foundations 
of a Functional Faith with his stimulating contention that 
God is All in All. 


Alfred C. Lane, well-known to Universalists and to genera- 
tions of Tufts College students, presents some comments on 
a new and growing problem. Dr. Lane points out the need 
for the application of sound ethics, sensible law, and the spirit 
of good will in developing an Admiralty Law of the Air. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy in his story shows how we are often 
hindered by the unwanted help of our friends and so made 
unhappy by Being Helped. 


Flint M. Bissell writes virile messages to his people in The 
Grove Hall Bulletin and the editor of The Christian Leader 
regularly pirates them. One such message is A Voice Crying 
in the Wilderness. 


DR. EUGENE S. ASHTON JOINS TUFTS 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION FACULTY 


Dean Ratcliff has announced the appointment of Dr. 
Eugene S. Ashton to the faculty of Tufts School of Religion. 
Dr. Ashton will begin his work at Tufts as Associate Professor 
of Biblical Literature with the opening of the Summer School 
session. A full account of this appointment together with an 
article by Dr. Ashton on Liberalism and the Study of the Bible 
will appear in our June 21 number. 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate your support of this vital 
servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing 
House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and your 
dear ones as you direct. 

“T give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $ " 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, for 
any further information you desire. 
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We Must Dare To Be Universalists 


HE April issue of “Theology Today” contains 

an article by Hugh Stevenson Tigner on “Reflec- 
tions of an Erstwhile Liberal” in which liberals in 
general and Universalists in particular are the victims 
of his deft pen. “Liberalism,” he says, “Is the ass 
that doesn’t know its master’s manger.” 

What Tigner means is that liberals have strayed 
from the Christian stream of culture and are not even 
aware of it. The difference between himself and the 
liberals, he believes, is a matter of orientation. Liberals 
whave a tendency to agree with the Christian gospel 
if the Christian gospel agrees with liberalism. His 
approach is the exact opposite. He answers all other 
questions in the light of the answer to a major 
question: What is the Christian gospel? 

He quotes at length from one of our publications, 
‘thus: “There is no distinction among us between 
believers and unbelievers, redeemed and _ lost. 
. our beliefs do not result from revelation; nor 
are they essential either to our personal salvation or 
to the life of the church.” “It shall be thus and so 
Gn history) because we will it to be.” 

Something seems to have happened to us. Many 
lind it difficult to even understand the language in 
which the Christian religion houses itself. 
| Thus, in bold light, Tigner has put before us one 
£f the crucial problems we face, though many of us 
lo net recognize it. We are making boasts that 
‘Universalism is the answer.’ What is this Univer- 
alism and what does it answer? We seem to be 
ague, confused and uncertain about our message. 
We believe that Universalism, rightly understood, 
Christian. Historically, our faith grew out of 
nristian thinking about the problem of salvation. 
He accepted the results of Biblical criticism. We opened 
jur minds to the findings of science. We gave our- 
Lives passionately to the “social gospel.” We called 
4irselves “liberal,” but we were not and are not 
Ntimarily “liberal; we were and are Christian. 
j It is time for us to make some reaffirmations of 
| 


} 


‘ 


the Christian faith, apart from which our message 
is meaningless. What is the gospel? What do we 
mean by the sovereignty of God? What is the nature 
and destiny of man? 

We have been entrusted with a message of univer- 
sal salvation. The idea of an eternal hell is at 
variance with the Christian idea of love. Man is free 
only within the law of right and good. Wrong choice 
is always sooner or later fraught with painful con- 
sequence. But freedom is never beyond God’s 
ultimate sovereignty. Either God in His own way 
will ultimately accomplish His good end, or else He 
is in some way limited. That choice between a limited 
God and an ultimate universal salvation stands. We 
must commit ourselves to such a venture of faith 
or else the Kingdom of God will be taken away from 
us and given to others who will bring forth its fruits. 


Heady AS, 


HELP PRESERVE OUR MOTHER CHURCH 


{[STORIC buildings are the cherished property of 

all the people of the communities which inherit 
them. By the same token, historic buildings are the 
responsibility of all. Recently, we had the privilege 
of visiting the Lincoln home in Springfield, Tlinois. 
This modest house, the only home Abraham Lincoln 
ever owned, has been preserved by the volunteer work 
of women’s club members from all over Illinois. Tt is 
a real shrine for all Americans, for here once lived and 
labored one of our very greatest Americans. All over 
this country are old houses sacred to all of us because 
they were once the scene of heroic and sacrificial lives. 
These places are preserved and made useful in many 
ways because folks give time and money to their 
preservation. 

The entire Universalist fellowship as a community 
of free Christians is the inheritor of the historic meet- 
ing house of the First Universalist Society of Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts. This beautiful building (shown on 
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our cover) was dedicated with prayer by John Murray, 
October 9. 1806. For a hundred and forty-one years, 
this house of worship with its tower rising above 
Gloucester harbor has been a landmark to sailors at 
sea and the scene of virile liberal religious teaching. 
The present generation of Gloucester Universalists 
are faced with the necessity for raising fifty thousand 
dollars to repair their precious old meeting house. They 
have attacked their problem with courage and aggres- 


To date, they have raised fifteen thousand 
Gloucester Universalists need the help of 
Universalists everywhere 


siveness. 
dollars. 
Universalists everywhere. 
have a responsibility in this matter. 

A small gift from every adult Universalist for the 
restoration of the First Universalist Church in Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, will insure the future of this meet- 
ing house, sacred to the memory of John Murray and 
our pioneer Universalist ancestors. 


Unitarians Dismiss Their Editor 


N May 20, the Directors of the American Uni- 
() tarian Association dismissed Stephen H. Fritch- 
man from his position as Editor of The Christian Regis- 
ter. On May 22, at a tense session, the Association 
sustained its Board by defeating a motion to reinstate 
Mr. Fritchman. These actions, the Board and the 
delegates had a perfect right to take, for the American 
Unitarian Association owns The Christian Register. 
But why the action? Why, in the light of the fact that 
The Christian Register has doubled its circulation 
under Fritchman, was this editor dismissed? Why did 
some of Mr. Fritchman’s opponents recommend his 
dismissal and at the same time pay tribute to his 
editorial ability? 

The answer is to be found in two factors; first, the 
pressure of the mounting tide of reaction in this coun- 
try and second, in “faulty organization” as a state- 
ment signed by a majority of the Register Editorial 
Board pointed out in its plea to the directors to recon- 
sider their dismissal of Mr. Fritchman. This statement 
signed by Dr. Palfrey Perkins, the Rev. Alfred B. 
Hussey. Edwin B. Goodell, and Mrs. Rhoda Truex 
Aldrich said in part, 

“We specifically suggest that no one resign, that no 
one be suspended, that no one be fired. Let us return 
to the sound form of organization under which a really 
ereat magazine has been developed.” 

Mr. Fritchman’s difficulties go back more than a 
year. Since then, he has been the object of an un- 
remitting attack from those who accuse him of being 
a communist. In October of last year, the Board of 
Directors of the Association voted, after investigation, 
that the charges were not sustained. The vindication 
of the editor however was more apparent than real as 
subsequent developments demonstrated. The respon- 
sible officials of the Unitarian Association evidently 
thought that their editor needed rather careful control. 
The system set up according to Mr. Frank Frederick, 
attorney for the Association, required the editor to 
submit, “stories and articles in manuscript” to officers 
of the Association. Against this, Mr. Fritchman 
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rebelled. As he said in his remarks at the meeting which 
confirmed his dismissal: 


“T am dismissed, I am told, for administrative non-coopera- 
tion. Few have asked and found answers to the question on 
what I refused to co-operate with. I refused, to put it very 
briefly, to let the irreducible minimum of editorial freedom 
be liquidated by men who thought our critics could be ap- 
peased. I refused to appease unappeasable men. . . . I was 
pressed to submit page proofs to the director of publications 
which action was never an agreement on my part but an act 
reluctantly tolerated. I was encouraged to print “both sides” 
of issues when often I knew from my reading of the one-sided | 
sermon on the Mount that there was only one side for an) 
honest man to take... 

I am concerned about a free Register being allowed, 
to speak for Unitarianism, without a screening process 
through a public relations director, however gifted. I 
we are too feeble to endure free speech by editors and writers 
and too frightened by reaction to proclaim liberty to people 1 
great need, then the religion of Servetus is a mockery and 
the church of Channing in which we gather today is a fantas} 
tic facade.” 


We accept without question the right of the Associ} 
ation to put its editor under any orders it desired buj 
are constrained to remark that no editor worth his sal] 
could long work under the conditions laid down fo| 
Fritchman. No single editor of any of the grea 
American journals of religious opinion is or has bee 
under such censorship. It is impossible to imagine th 
dean of American liberal religious journalism, Gu; 
Emery Shipler, submitting his manuscripts or his pa 
proofs for approval to his Bishop. Had Shipler face 
such conditions, there would have been no Shipler edi 
ing the vigorous liberal Churchman. 


In this dismissal of its editor for ‘“‘administratiy 
non-cooperation,” the American Unitarian Associati 
has formally and publicly taken The Christian Regist 
out of the ranks of the independent journals of religion 
opinion and put upon it the stamp of house organ. 

To what extent the communist charges again 
Fritchman influenced the directors in their action | 
the delegates in their votes, cannot be said. It shou 
be said to his everlasting honor, that Dr. Frederik 
Eliot manfully disavowed the immoderate accusatio 
made by Larry Davidow against Mr. Fritchman at t: 
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morning session of the meeting. Said Dr. Eliot, “It is 
now twelve months since Mr. Davidow brought to the 
Board of Directors the attack against Mr. Fritchman 
which he repeated here this forenoon. I think Mr. 
Davidow will testify that at no point have I been in 
sympathy with his accusations.” In spite of Dr. Eliot’s 
earnest effort to keep the communist issue out, it kept 
coming back in. The amazing statement of Powell 
Davies whom we expected would defend Fritchman 
was obviously inspired by suspicions of Fritchman’s 
possible communist connections. Pointing out that the 
issue before the delegates was “to decide whose judg- 
ment was best .... the people who have worked with 
him (Fritchman) for a year or you who have come 
from various parts of the country,” even the temperate 
and fair-minded Judge Lawrence Brooks added that his 
only quarrel with the editor was Fritchman’s pro-sovict 
inclinations. 

So the issues were drawn, and a brilliant editor was 
ousted partly, at least, because his opponents have 
succeeded in throwing a dark mantle of suspicion over 
him. A seasoned journalist who sat at the press table 
commenting on the scene said, “I know communists 
and Fritchman is not a communist. If he were, he 
would have played the game and not let himself in for 
this mess.” 

Well, unfortunately not many people see with the 
clear eye of seasoned journalists, and so it is a frighten- 
ing thing to behold a great liberal religious body 
influenced in such a major decision by the current red 
scare, 

We all need to pray fervently for, “the cause of 
freedom to search for truth,” as did one Unitarian 
brother at the opening of the meeting that dismissed 
Stephen Fritchman. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO OUR FRIENDS OF THE 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS 


E do not like to say this, but it is a fact, that 
three out of four of the typographical errors 
that appear in Tur Curist1AN Leper are the mistakes 
of our printers. In justice to our desk editor and 
proof reader, we must say it, however, because of the 


- continued appearance of these most distressing mis- 


prints. It happens this way. The assistant editor 


carefully reads proof and revisions of those proofs. 


She then reads and corrects page proofs. After that, 
she even checks revised page proofs. In spite of it 
all, last minute mistakes are made in correcting other 


mistakes. Since we cannot continue to revise re- 


visions ad infinitum and since the standard of crafts- 


manship is what it is, we have the continued run 
of errors. In spite of appearances to the contrary, 
we do have a good printer, as printers go nowadays. 

The trouble lies in the low standards of crafts- 
manship which so generally prevail in our time. This 
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leads us to make a plea to union members and union 
leaders. This paper has fought for the rights of labor 
for many years. It will continue so to do. After 
long and exasperating experience, we are in the mood 
to make a fight for the rights of consumers to a 
high quality of craftsmanship. 

We say to our friends, the union printers, you have 
an obligation to give all your consumers a very much 
higher standard of craftsmanship than you are now 
giving. 

In time past, we have spoken out for you when 
our position cost us something in terms of subscrip- 
tions. We will continue to speak out for you. But 
you are letting your friends down. What are you 
going to do about it? 


YOUR UNIFIED APPEAL MUST SUCCEED 


HE present service program of The Universalist 

Church of America includes increased field work 
for local churches, increased pamphlet and program 
material for local churches, increased pension payments 
for ministers, increased efforts to locate and to build 
new churches. In a word, the program of your national 
church organization is increasingly planned and geared 
to help for local churches. 


This national program is financed by the income 
from our annual Unified Appeal. To date, the current 
appeal is three-fifths of the way toward completion. 
Thirty thousand dollars of the necessary fifty thousand 
have been raised. Several state conventions, several 
scores of churches, and some individuals who formerly 
gave, have not yet given their fair share. 

Only three months remain to put the Unified 
Appeal over the top. Has your church given its fair 
share? Has your state convention done its part? Have 
you? Will you? 

Every Universalist, every Universalist Church, and 
every State Convention must help, and help now, if 
we are to raise the Unified Appeal and keep the pro- 
gram of service to local churches going strong. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


One of the most thorough investigations ever made 
into the social origins of crime is to be launched by 
Swedish penologists, social scientists and physicians. 
Prosecuted persons will be studied in great detail, to 
discover any mental disorders, physical injuries, family, 
school or other environmental factors that might 
explain subsequent anti-social behavior. (WP) 

* x es 

The United States, France, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, New Zealand and Australia are planning to 
set up a South Pacific Commission modeled on the 
Caribbean Commission, to promote the secial, economic 
and educational advancement of the island territories. 


(WP). 


The Universalist Crisis 


Mason F. McGinness 


“The Time has come,” the Walrus said 
“To talk of many things.” 

“Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
“Of cabbages—and kings.” 


NDEED the time has come to talk of many things. 

But the time has come for Universalists to talk 
about the many things that are focused in two words, 
Universalism, and Universalist. Too long have we 
talked about ships, sealing wax and cabbages. We are 
in the midst of a universalist crisis both in the arena 
of world affairs and within our own movement. It is 
high time that we came to grips with this crisis. 

The question of the hour is, are we who bear the 
name Universalist aware of this crisis? Do we under- 
stand its historical significance? Do we have an 
answer for it? 

The word crisis as defined by Webster means, 
“that change in a disease which indicates whether the 
result is to be recovery or death, a decisive moment.” 

Without intending to claim any historical superi- 
ority for our day, we are faced with the fact, neverthe- 
less, that human history is confronting its most 
decisive moment in these days. For, very literally, 
we are at that point in human affairs where the choice 
of our course means the difference between recovery 
and death. 

We recoil from the talk of atomic destruction. Our 
life-impulses push such thoughts out of our minds. 
In a sense, that is good. To live every moment in the 
conscious shadow of doom would soon paralyze us into 
senseless inaction. But to fail to give the reality of 
atomic destruction its proper consideration is equally 
dangerous. 

We live in no vacuum. The reality of our time is 
that man not only has the power of his total destruc- 
tion, but that also he may use that power believing 
he can control it short of his annihilation. Remember- 
ing that it was the United States that was the first 
nation to use atomic destruction, and use it on defense- 
less civilians in the name of ending the war more 
quickly, we ought to realize that man can find a 
reason that he accepts as justification for his use of 
atomic weapons. But justification will not prevent 
universal destruction of every vestige of civilized living 
which is inherent in another war. 

The world crisis, therefore, is a race between war 
and world peace. Peace depends upon world order, 
and world order depends ultimately upon a universa- 
listic faith that recognizes the common humanity of all 
peoples and that seeks to build economic, political, 
cultural and religious institutions that serve human 
need, not national pride or ambition. 

There has been a lot of talk here in America about 
one world. We take it as a sign of enlightenment to 
say, “I believe that this is one world.’ When planes 
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fly around the globe in a matter of a few days, and 
when global communication is but a matter of minutes, 
it is easy to say that we realize that we are living in 
one world. But do we really understand? For, in the 
next breath, we urge and support policies that actually 
keep us divided into many worlds. 

The so-called Truman doctrine, however well- 
intentioned, seeks to strengthen the world of com- 
peting nationalisms and to maintain old balances of 
power; the very conditions which have been prime 
movers in the last two wars. 

Let America help feed the people of Greece, Turkey, 
and all hunger-ridden areas, wherever they may be, 
but let the bread be cut with bread knives not 
bayonets. 

Must we be so blind to the fundamental facts of 
our age that we cannot see that it is impossible to 
achieve world peace while trying to maintain unlimited 
national sovereignty? This is a truth both Russia 
and the United States must grasp if there is to be 
peace. No matter how slow and painful the course, 
there is no road to peace other than that of world 
order through world government. The undergirding 
faith necessary to that achievement is a universalism 
that transcends all limits of race, creed, color, nation- 
ality; places its highest loyalty in the integrity of the 
individual; and seeks to make all government, and 
all institutions, the servant and defender of the in- 
tegrity and dignity of the individual. 

“Human society,” says Emery Reeves, in his 
outstanding book, The Anatomy of Peace, “can be 
saved only by universalism. Unless the Christian 
churches return to this central doctrine of their 
practice, they will vanish before the irresistible power 
of a new religion of universalism, which is bound to 
arise from the ruin and suffering caused by the impend- 
ing collapse of the era of nationalism.” 


This universalist crisis in the world, is a direct. 
challenge to those of us who call ourselves Univer-. 


salists, for we claim the name of the one way of life, 
the one philosophy, the one religion that offers man 


his salvation in the present world. To claim the name | 


ce ae is to claim the greatest word in today’s 
world. 
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But what are we doing with the name? There is 
the crisis within our own movement. It is the crisis 
of faith and order. 

The slogan of present day Universalism is, “Uni- 
versalism is the answer!” Yes, universalism is the 
answer. But is the Universalist Church the answer? 
Is it preaching, teaching and living the message of 
universalism? Does it have any distinctive gospel to 
offer? Is it offering and living that gospel? Do Uni- 
versalists have anything of worth-while to offer the 
world that justifies the continued existence of a 
Universalist Church? Is there any honest reason for 
maintaining a Universalist denomination in this day 
of needed unity? 

Past existence is no valid reason for future opera- 
tion. No institution justifies itself unless it serves 
a needed function, and serves that function seriously 
and as best it can. Intelligent people can not be 
expected to rally to the support of any institution 
that has no reason for being except that it “has been.” 

Without creedal formulation, but with clarity of 
thought, Universalists need to make clear what the 
message of Universalism is for this day and age. We 
are called upon to clarify our position of liberalism 
so that there is no mistake where we stand. The 
state of affairs within our denomination in regard 
to both what we are standing for and how we are 
organized is, to my mind, extremely critical. 

In our insistence upon freedom of individual be- 
lief, we Universalists have all too often ended up with 
no religious philosophy, no religious point of view 
toward life. In many ways, it appears that we have no 
Universalist movement, but rather a conglomeration 
of churches calling themselves Universalist, the pro- 
grams and emphases of which very often bear no re- 
semblance to each other. The conglomeration of theo- 
logical and social ideas held in the name of Univer- 
salism is confusing enough to stump even the wisest 
sage. The truth is that, in many instances, the only 
thing that distinguishes the Universalist church from 
the neighboring Congregational, Baptist, or Methodist 
church in some communities is the name, not the 
gospel that is preached, not the program of education. 
We have churches, Universalist churches, using funda- 
mentalist religious education material. So confused 
are we in this matter of what Universalism stands for, 
that some of our ministers meet real strenuous opposi- 
tion from some of their congregation when they 
suggest, tactfully or otherwise, that the trinitarian 
doxology doesn’t belong in a Universalist worship 
service. 

Let us be honest in this whole matter. There is 
no virtue in being different for the sake of being 
different. But if the Universalist Church has no 
message, no program that is different from other 
churches in the community, nothing that is distinctive, 
then let’s unite with some other church quickly. If 
there is no valid reason for our staying single, let’s 
get married right away to the nearest friendly church 
or denomination. _ 

But if, as some of us keenly feel, The Universalist 
Church has a tremendous message, a world-saving 
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gospel, an unbelievable opportunity, then let’s honestly 
face this and be about our work. Above all let’s stop 
playing in this business. Let’s go to work. We have 
a world to win. 

I realize that to people who have given years of 
time, energy, devotion to The Universalist Church, the 
charge of the lack of seriousness may seem cruel, 
unkind, unjustified. Yet when we look critically at 
the condition of our churches today, we become pain- 
fully aware that we are not doing a_ particularly 
noteworthy job. We have been drifting and disinte- 
grating. 

As part of our Ten-Ten program, we sent out a 
survey questionnaire designed primarily to help local 
churches evaluate themselves. From our sixty or 
so churches in Massachusetts, we have had twenty- 
nine replies, a fair return, but not what it should be in 
a small denomination. Some of the information from 
these returns is revealing. 

The average Sunday morning attendance of twenty- 
eight churches reporting was seventy. The average 
church school attendance was thirty-six. Only seven- 
teen of these twenty-eight churches reported youth 
groups—the average attendance of which was sixteen. 
If there is any truth to the oft quoted statement that 
youth is the future of the church, we do not have a 
promising future, unless we do something soon in this 
area of our church life. 

In our organizational set-up, both denominationally 
and locally, we are ill equipped to do the work of a 
modern church. On the local church level, this survey 
revealed that out of the twenty-eight churches report- 
ing, fifteen still have the old dual system of organiza- 
tion, a form of organization which, to my mind is not 
sulted to effective churchmanship for this day. Of 
the twenty-eight churches, eleven still consider the 
Church School an auxiliary group and not a functional 
department of the church. 

In terms of administration only four of the churches 
have an every-member visitation. This indicates that 
we are making no serious attempt to reach our people. 

~ In terms of program, only seven have a committee 
that works on the total church program, seven have 
classes for adults, and only three have a social action 
committee. 

In the denomination as a whole, we would find 
a similar condition, I believe. We have a Unified 
Appeal that isn’t unified. We do not support this 
appeal and our common denominational work in any 
manner worthy of a free church. When it comes to 
giving to denominational work, we Universalists are 
nearly at the bottom of the list as compared to other 
denominations. In my city alone, two churches of 
another denomination, medium-size churches, recently 
raised thirty thousand dollars for their world mission 
crusade. The people of these churches are not weathly, 
yet they gave and pledged’ this amount for work 
outside the local church. We Universalists from our 
entire denomination haven't yet—this year—raised 
this amount for our denominational work. Our de- 
nomination operates on a budget so small that it just 
about holds the denomination together, and that is all. 
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Fellow Universalists, it is time we were aroused! 
We can have a stronger, better, more efficient church 
both on the local level and as a denomination. We 
have a gospel needed for our day. Let us make our- 
selves, our churches, our denomination, the instruments 
of that message, that way of life. Let the world know 
that Universalism stands for something. Let the 
world know that Universalism is a demanding faith. 
Let the world know that Universalism demands separa- 
tion of church and state, demands economic justice in 
industrial relations, demands the elimination of racial 
discrimination, demands non-political world relief and 
reconstruction, demands world government. 


In the face of the encroaching religious totalitarian- 
ism of Roman Catholicism, in the face of government 
by expediency, reactionary economic policies and 
trends, let the world know that Universalists stand for 
Universalism. Let the world know that Universalists 
are zealous defenders of the faith in the “supreme 
worth of every human personality.” 

Yes, let the world know that we Universalists have 


a gospel for this age. Let the world know that we 
Universalists intend to be prophets and teachers of the 
religion of the all inclusive, the religion of the univer- 
sals and the unities, the religion of universalism, which 


as Emery Reeves says is man’s only hope in this atomic 


age. 
= But above all, let Universalists know that this 
religion of Universalism is a demanding religion. Let 
Universalists know that here is a gospel and a faith 
that demands the deepest loyalty, the broadest con- 
secration. Let Universalists know that they have a 
mission, a job to do, and pray that they be about that 
mission—now. 
“Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel 
to strike the blow. 
Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou has lent; 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need. 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
the deed, the deed.” 


Foundations of a Functional Faith 


Ill. God is All in All 
Albert F. Ziegler 


HE question as to man’s competency to achieve his 

ideals arises out of the existence of imperfect 
conditions in his world. The problem of the nature of 
evil is the acid test of a philosophy. Its solution must 
provide man with ethical mspiration while, at the same 
time, maintaining his essential confidence in the life 
process. 

Two basic assumptions are necessary to any in- 
telligent discussion of evil; first, that a power for good 
exists in the world, and, second, that man has the 
ability to recognize good. Within these assumptions, 
liberal religion needs to formulate an adequate solution 
to the problem. Most popular solutions, even today, 
are variations of that carried to its logical completion 
in the Zoroastrian theology, in which evil is set in direct 
opposition to good, and the whole universe is seen as a 
struggle between the two forces. The concept of Yang 
and Yin, underlying most Chinese philosophies, follows 
the same pattern, and the Hebrew prophets ‘preached 
with a keen sense of the conflict between good and evil. 

Modern application of the Zoroastrian solution is 
in the orthodox Christian theology which sees two 
sources of power, the god of good and the god of evil, 
and religious activity centers around the recruiting 
from one into the ranks of the other. “Who is on the 
Lord’s side?” Both gods express themselves through 
human beings and the natural world beyond man is 
presumed to be neutral, equally available for good or 
evil use. Man is not of one substance with the universe, 
in this view, but has a freedom of choice between the 
opposing forces that play upon him. 
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Liberalism changes this philosophy in at least two 
respects. It recognizes that conceptions of good may 
change with time, and therefore does not expect 
achievement of eternal perfection, but rather the rais- 
ing of practical ethics in any time to the highest knowl- 
edge of that time. A further change is in the realiza- 
tion of the part played by environmental pressures in 
human behavior. Many evils considered to have 
emanated from individual free choices are now seen to 
be social evils. Liberalism, however, has not yet dis- 
turbed the basic duality of the Zoroastrian system, but 
continues to preach the conflict of good and evil. Evil 
is defined in this and in orthodox philosophies as that 
which is in opposition to good, out of which no good 
can come, and in the destruction of which, good is 
accomplished. Evil, so defined, cannot be a part of a 
reasonable religion. 

Hosea Ballou, in A Treatise on the Atonement, said, 
*,.. there can be no such thing as real evil in the uni- 
verse. If, by real evil, be meant something that ought 
not to be, in respect to all of the consequences which 
attend it, I cannot admit of its existence; for I cannot 
conceive of any productive cause whatever, that can 
be, strictly speaking, limited in its consequences.” 
Since whatever good that is to come in the future must 
come out of what seems in the present to be a combina- 
tion of good and evil, Ballou cannot conceive that evil 
exists. To have any real existence, evil must be as 
infinite in duration as is good. If at any time, we admit 
the existence of evil, as defined above, there cannot at 
any later time be any less. In an expanding universe, 
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every consequence of an evil cause must be more, not 
less, evil. . If evil exists on the same plane of reality 
with good, neither can be logically conceived as over- 
coming the other. If, on the other hand, evil is found 
to be “limited in its consequences,” that is, if it leads 
to good, it cannot be thought to ever have existed as 
evil, since it had within itself the seeds of that which 
1s more acceptable than evil. 

In Language in Action, Hayakawa attacks what he 
calls the “two-valued orientation,” “the tendency to 
see things in terms of two values only, affirmative and 
negative, good and bad...” A reasonable philosophy 
recognizes a hierarchy of values in life, through which 
good is expressed in greater or lesser degree. It is the 
genius of liberal thinking that nothing in life can be 
so low in the scale of values that it does not express 
some good, the development of which is essential to 
life. This is the significance of the “no hell” doctrine 
around which The Universalist Church began. Nothing 
can be so devoid of good that it merits destruction, or 
it should not have existed since there is but one source 
of life, God or good. The liberal has been reluctant 
to develop this unique element of his faith to the logical 
conclusion that all existence is good, ever seeking a 
higher development of itself. Neo-orthodoxy, however, 
is keenly aware of this threat to its “two-valued 
orientation” and pursues the controversy vigorously 
into the area of good and evil. A popular but carefully 
written expression of this neo-orthodoxy is in C. S. 
Lewis’ The Great Divorce. It represents a real threat 
to the liberal church in that it seeks out the chink in 
the liberal armor, the solution to the problem of the 
nature of evil, and directs the attack toward that. If 
liberalism allows the “great divorce” between good and 
evil to be made, the whole structure of liberal thinking 
will fall into a morass of orthodoxy, in which man is 
essentially evil, dependent on the grace of a super- 
natural saviour. 

The division of values into good and evil provides 
a simple, effective system of judgment but has the 
unfortunate result of, inevitably, classing man with the 
evil, since he is undeniably imperfect. More workable, 
if cumbersome, is the approach that nothing in the 
universe is evil in the sense that it should never have 
existed, nothing good in the sense that it should not be 
improved. The universe is seen then not as a patch- 
work of good and evil, but as an imperfect expression 
of one eternal purpose, which is working through essen- 
tial forms to ever more perfect expressions. We must 
think of this underlying purpose as good. In its process 
this good finds rest for the instant in incomplete states 
which we, looking ahead to that which will be, see as 
imperfect or “evil.” This growth is carried on through 
man as well as through all other parts of the universe, 
and man is just as surely moved by the purpose as are 
the trees and the stars. The concept of a growing God 
is developed in one manner or another in the philoso- 
phies of Samuel Alexander, Whitehead, and Bergson. 
That the universe force is actually engaged in progres- 
sive growth, it is certainly true in a functional sense. 

“God once walked the earth as a superman, in the 
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experience of our forebears, now he finds less awkward 
ways to rule his dominion. 

The theory of good and evil as absolutes is attrac- 
tive to some liberals for the same reason that it was 
used by the Hebrew prophets, as an incentive for the 
condemnation of social ills. In the last world war, the 
“devil” concept conveniently explained Hitler. Nazi- 
ism is evil and Nazis should be destroyed. Hayakawa 
says of this, “If we fight, we develop the two-valued 
orientation; if we develop the two-valued orientation, 
we begin to want to fight.” Waging the war depended 
on and grew out of the dualistic philosophy. If evil 
exists, there is no other course open than to destroy it. 
The division into two categories make necessary a 
negative attitude. We are “against” evil. It obstructs 
good. We must destroy it. Yet the destruction to 
which we have been led by this two-valued system has 
never effectively dealt with the truth that the 
“evil” which we are “against” is in fact an expression 
of good which sorely needs development out of its 
binding, distorting form. There is no devil, no evil, 
only good working toward higher good. It is not 
enough to say that there is some good in every- 
thing. As long as the good and evil division is made, 
we may at any time come to feel that a particular 
concentration is so much more evil than good that its 
destruction will serve man’s interests best. Condemna- 
tion is not essential as an inspiration to social action. 
The determination to bring to fulfillment the good now 
imperfectly expressed, is an infinitely more reasonable 
and equally effective foundation. Liberals may protest 
that the fight against evil is a positive action, pointing 
to the changing forms of social organization and to the 
increase in mass education as evidences of the pro- 
eressive nature of the conflict. But, here the liberal 
unconsciously violates his definition of evil and treats 
evil as something out of which good may be won, by a 
conservation and development of the values in it. 

A philosophy which proposes the existence of good 
and evil on the same plane of reality leaves no basis 
for confidence. Man’s life may spring from either God 
or the devil, and there is no assurance of the ultimate 
victory of either. Every theology, seemingly dependent 
on a dualism, has in fact an underlying monistic 
security. Yang and Yin are both part of the operation 
of the universe, which is good. Hebrew prophecy saw 
evil as a weapon of God in accomplishing good, and 
even Zoroastrianism believed in the vulnerability of 
evil. Man’s nature needs a confidence possible only 
in a belief in the basic unity of all life in good. Ballou 
saw this, again in his Treatise, “. . . he (God) deter- 
mined all things for good... to believe that he super- 
sedes all the affairs of the universe, not excepting sin, 
is a@ milion times more to the honor of God than to 
believe he cannot, or does not when he can.” and “We 
see, then, that what in a limited sense we may justly 
call sin, or evil, in an unlimited sense is justly called 
good.” 

Modern liberals try to maintain Ballou’s confidence, 
in statements like “Upward and onward forever,” and 
in an avowal of faith “in the power of men of good will 
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and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progres- 
sively establish the kingdom of God,” without embrac- 
ing his basis in reason for it. The confident optimism 
which has been the heritage of the liberal churches, is 
today floating in mid-air, the helpless target of neo- 
crthodox theological air-rifles, because it has not 
repaired the philosophical anchor that will hold it 
firmly in place. 

As a fulfillment of our historic “no hell” doctrine, 
Universalism today must, for its own existence as a 


religious body, deny the dualism of the good and evil 
value judgment. We must recognize instead relative 
degrees of effectiveness in expressions of the one 
fundamental good purpose, seeing progress as a con- 
tinual process of the development of higher good from 
its lesser, outgrown forms. Nowhere can the line be 
drawn beyond which all is evil and merits destruction. 
Nothing in life is not essential in the process, every- 
thing in life moves on to more efficient exemplification 
of the universal purpose. 


Admiralty Law of the Air 


Alfred C. Lane 


An Admiralty Law of the Air is slowly developing. In this process, the 
United States as a great air power has a major responsibility. The process 


is difficult, but can be done in an atmosphere of goodwill and equity. 


AST summer, in connection with my lecture on 

Man and His Environment I discussed his spread 
east and west, north and south, and up and down, 
and called attention to three empires, each associated 
with one of the three spheres which make up his 
habitat: the lithosphere or the land, the hydrosphere 
or the waters, and the atmosphere or the air. 

The Roman empire was characteristically a land 
empire, building the Roman roads over which her 
legions moved at three miles an hour. But she self- 
limited her authority, not her sovereignty, (there is 
always a self-limitation of authority in sovereignty) by 
development of the Roman law to which St. Paul 
could appeal. 

From the days of Rome and Carthage, there 
followed a struggle for control of the seas, down to 
the days when Britannia ruled the waves, even over 
the Spanish Main, although it was never absolute. 
It was self-limited, however, in that the colonies of 
Portugal, Holland and Denmark were not taken 
away, and a territorial off shore jurisdiction to three 
miles or so was recognized, somewhat depending on 
the speed of vessels, which crept up to thirty miles 
an hour. But Britain also developed an admiralty 
law for the “High Seas,” which was generally accepted, 
and her navy helped put down traffic in narcotics and 
slaves as well as piracy. 

The United States has now as much sovereignty 
over the third sphere, the atmosphere, as ever Britain 
had over the hydrosphere, the seas, and the speed of 
transit has once more increased ten-fold to over three 
hundred miles an hour—indeed is going rapidly far 
beyond that. 

I suggested that the United States would do well 
to take example from the two great preceding empires 
so that a Pax Americana might well succeed the Pax 
Romana and the Pax Britannia. We have been doing 
this. A short note to that effect, to the U. S. Naval 
Institute at Annapolis, was promptly published in 
their Proceedings for October, 1946. This led to 
interesting and valuable correspondence. Among the 
first letters was one longer and more valuable than 
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mine, from my friend, Dr. Godfrey L. Cabot, past 
president of the National Aeronautic Association, a 
flier in World War I. I had suggested that, “for the 
orderly development of world commerce, the high 
air should be as free as the high seas...... in both 
cases, there is need of a certain amount of control 
which can best be done by some form of international 
organization.” Dr. Cabot pointed out, “The danger 
from. dropping things to the land and the people 
thereon, is much greater from air traffic.” His letter 
gives a personal review of the legal developments (in 
which he had a part) of the control of the air. The 
popular conception that the owner of land had in- 
definite rights downward and upward, is not based on 
legal decisions. In the 18th century, “two lawyers, 
a father and a son, put forward the theory,” writes 
Dr. Cabot, that “no private individual has any right 
to control of the air above his property, except so far 
as it is necessary to award damages if his natural 
rights are avoidably and palpably injured to an un- 
reasonable extent.” He gives an interesting account 
of unsuccessful attempts in Congress and in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, to enact a law giving a greater 
individual right. 

Arnold W. Knauth, proctor in Admiralty, last fall 
was delegate to a conference in Cairo (The C.I.T.E. 
J.A.) .working on the international law of the air, 
and agrees with Dr. Cabot, of whom he speaks as 
“one of the wisest heads among the air minded folk,” 
and adds that as during prohibition the three mile 
limit was a narrow one for territorial, i. e., national 
jurisdiction over the water, so in the “days of radar 
and the Oerlikon gun, which can shoot down a plane 
in blackest night over the clouds,” a sharp limit 


between territorial or national and upper free air | 


is not practical. 

A letter from John Foster Dulles mentions his 
early desire for free transportation by water (and 21r) a 
belongs naturally to the period before 1920, when, 
as he writes me (Feb. 4th, 1947) “One of my first 
essays as a young man was to develop the theory 
that where water was reasonably needed to get from 
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one country to another it should not be under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of any one.” (This might have 
an application to the Dardanelles as well as to the 
Danube.) “The same principle could be applied to 
the air. However, my suggestion made nearly thirty 
years ago as regards water, still remains unrealized, 
and I fear that there are even greater difficulties with 
regard to the air because air is more transparent 
and also one falls through it with greater ease! .. .” 

The discussion of the “Sovereignty of the Air” is 
summarized in the article by Peter G. Masefield in 
the March issue of World Affairs. From 1910 on, 
the United Kingdom maintained (page 313) “that 
any state should have ‘free and absolute’ sovereignty 
in the air above its territories and territoral waters.” 
This was a basic principle of the Paris Convention 
of 1919 which led to the formation of the C. I. N. A. 

In 1929, an agitation for greater “freedom of the 
air’ only succeeded in getting a recommendation that 
the right to fly across should not be refused except 
on reasonable grounds. In 1944, Beaverbrook, A. A. 
Berle, Jr. and Edward Warner further discussed the 
matter in London. 

_ The so-called five freedoms, and cabotage (navi- 
gation a short distance from shore and _ especially 
between ports of the same country) were subjects 
where varying interests seemed to clash and national 
selfishness clashes with the widest freedom. 

The article by Peter Masefield goes on to discuss 
some of the difficulties that came up in a Bermuda 
conference in 1946, in the way of arranging for an 
Admiralty Law of the air on which the P. I. C. A. O. 
have been working. 

The essential points brought out in the letters 
from A. W. Knauth, Paul A. Smith and C. I. Stanton, 
are that these matters have been continuously in mind 
and in spite of the difficulties, partial conventions 
and codes arrived at and agreed to by twenty-five 
nations, and in the case of technicalities, up to thirty- 
three, approaching the unity of the International 
Postal-telecommunications and Meteorological con- 
ventions. 

Particularly full and helpful are letters from my 
old student C. I. Stanton, Tufts 716, who was in avia- 
tion, and is now deputy Administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrations. He discusses three 
major lines of I. C. A. O. (dropping the “P” of Pro- 
visional) , now that their work has been so extensively 
ratified of which Greece is one of the twenty-five 
nations. 

(1) The field of technical agreements, comparable 
to the familiar, “If two lights you see ahead, port 
your helm and show your red.” (ae 

(2) Not only traffic control, but navigation 
facilities, air dromes and licensing and inspection for 
safety of planes and pilots are a few. 

(3) The matter of law, the mterpretation and 
amendment of the conventions or codes themselves. 

Existence of an International Postal Union 1s 
generally known; The International Telecommunica- 
tions Union is not so well-known, nor 1s the Interna- 
tional Meteorological organization. But it stands to 
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reason that to handle air traffic most effectively and 
safely there must be and is close co-operation in all 
these units. Furthermore, as automobiles need traffic 
police with motorcycles, the U. N. need planes for en- 
forcement of the rules, codes and conventions that are 
becoming the Admiralty Law of the Air. 

There may be developed a united nations navy 
of the air with its own body of Marines to force down 
unlicensed smuggling planes and unlicensed pilots and 
arrest them. 

All this can be done in an atmosphere of goodwill 
and a desire for order, equity and efficiency, such as 
has prevailed in the International Postal Union. It 
can be backed by our own sovereignty, self-limited 
by obedience to international court or code, voluntarily 
accepted and prepared to give support with the most 
powerful air fleet to any nation that accepts the inter- 
national codes. 


Being Helped 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


David John Carstairs was six years old. He had 
two brothers and two sisters. They come into this 
story. Their names were Henry and James and 
Miriam and Hetty. David got on with them very 
well. Now and then they thought him a nuisance, 
but on the whole not a bad little guy. 

Being the youngest, David had learned how to be 
pushed around a good deal. In games, he always had 
the worst parts. It was he who had to fetch the balls 
or be the enemy; and often he could only tag behind 
the others. But he got used to it and hardly ever 
grumbled. He was a very good-natured child and 
really was pretty brave about being left out of things. 

On David’s birthday, his sixth, among other 
presents he had a large, quite difficult and very special 
jigsaw puzzle. It was a really hard one. The picture 
was of cowboys and bucking horses. The ground part 
and the sky part were going to be fearfully difficult, 
with lots of cactus-looking things with tops and 
bottoms looking so alike. A very unproductive plant 
in jigsaw pictures, the cactus! 

Henry said: “Gee, Dave! Would you like me to 
give you my old paints and [ll have that puzzle?” 

“No,” said David. “No, thanks.” 

“Why don’t you take my last Christmas box of 
puzzles and [ll take this?” said James. 

“No,” said David, “No, thanks.” 

“Tl tell you what,” suggested Miriam. “I'll have 
the jigsaw and you can have that tennis racket of 
mine you wanted so.” 

~ “No,” said David. “No, thanks.” 

“Of course he doesn’t want that old racket,’ cried 
Hetty. “But he’s too little for this jigsaw, aren’t you, 
Davie? Ill tell you. You can have my old stamp 
album and all the stamps in exchange.” 

“No,” said David. “No. And all of you just cut 
it out. It’s my jigsaw.” And he marched off with it 
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to the parlor, where Mother gave him a table; and he 
started upon it at once. 

It really was a puzzle. 

After a solid hour, David had done two halves of 
two horses, and all around were strewn hundreds of 
pieces of sky and bits of desert and cactus—pieces 
which looked as like as peas. 

Then the others came in and leaned over David. 

“Ah, there’s the bit for here,” cried Henry, pressing 
a piece of sky flrmly into the firmament. 

“And look!” said Hetty. “Here’s this and that— 
the whole leg.” 

“And here’s the tail,” said James. 

Henry and James and Miriam and Hetty were all 
at it. Bit by bit. Here and there. This, that and the 
other, all of them seizing and yelling and snapping 
pieces into their places. 


It was done. “There!” they cried. “Isn’t it lovely?” 

David John Carstairs gazed at his puzzle—all neat 
and finished. Then he put his head down on the table 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

“Why Dave!” they all cried. “What’s the matter? 
It’s all done now.” 

“But I didn’t do it,” sobbed David. 

“But it’s lovely and we helped,” they said. 

“No, No, No,” sobbed David John Carstairs, 
“There’s some things only lovely when you do it your- 
self.” 

Then Mother came over and she said: “Dave is 
right. There are some things one must master and 
do for oneself. And this very minute David and I 
are going to the store, and we shall buy another and 
bigger and better and harder jigsaw; and Dave shall do 
it all by himself. So there!” 


A Voice Crying in the 
Wilderness 


Flint M. Bissell 


ENTURIES before Christ, Isaiah called himself “A 
Voice crying in the wilderness.” And Israel was a 
wilderness of idolatory, Sensualism, immorality and 
self-seeking. Isaiah lifted up his voice, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, cease from evil and do good, return 
to your God and he will abundantly pardon.” Many 
heard; few heeded. The way of the Lord was not pre- 
pared; idolatry and wickedness continued to flourish. 

Later John the Baptist came, a voice crying in the 
wilderness of religious formalism, Pharisaism, licen- 
tiousness. “Repent ye, for the Kingdom of God is at 
hand. After me cometh one who shall baptize you 
. with the Holy Spirit. Cleanse your hearts to receive 
him.” And they cut off his head as a disturber of the 
peace, and went on with their wickedness. 

And Jesus came, a voice crying in the wilderness 
of priest-ridden Judaism, whited sepulchres, wolves in 
sheeps’ clothing, letter-worshiping, spirit-killing legal- 
ism, “Live your religion; love God; love your neighbor; 
do as you would be done by; and abundant life shall 
be yours.” And they crucified him as a trouble maker. 

For nineteen centuries, the Christian Church has 
been a voice crying in the wilderness. And the world 
to which it cries is still very much a wilderness of sin 
and selfishness. The Church lifts up its voice and cries, 
as Isaiah cried, “Prepare ye the way of the Lord”; as 
John the Baptist cried, “The Kingdom of God is at 
hand”; as Jesus cried, “Love God and your neighbor; do 
as you would be done by; live your religion.” And how 
does the wilderness respond? What says the wilderness 
of Business? “O yes, very pretty, nice for the wife and 
children; but business is business, and we are not in 
business for our health; in this rough and tumble game 
it is do or be done, It is Everyone for himself. 

And the wilderness of Politics says, “It is a nice 
dream; perhaps some day we can put it over; but now 
we must be ‘practical’; what are we here for, if not 
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for what there is in it.” 

And the wilderness of Society says, “How droll; be 
good and you will be happy; it is to laugh. Be good 
and you will be poor, and miss all the fun; no long- 
faced piety for us; Eat, drink and do as the Romans 
do, for you'll be a long time dead.” 

And the wilderness of National Rivalries says, 
“Peace on earth and good will among men, that’s 
rainbow-tinted idealism; it won’t work; all history says, 
‘Might makes right; God is on the side of the biggest 
guns. Let the preachers rant about the Kingdom of 
God. My country, right or wrong, appeals to us.” 

So Christianity is still a Voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Sometimes it seems, crying to no purpose. For 
the wilderness seems to be as wild as ever; more so, say 
some. But the Voices have not cried in vain. Doubt- 
less, some who heard Isaiah, took him seriously and 
honestly did what they could to prepare the way of 
the Lord. And some of John’s hearers repented and 
prepared themselves for the coming of the Kingdom. 
And through the centuries millions have responded to 
the crying of Jesus, have really loved God and their 
neighbor and practiced the Golden Rule. Preaching 
hasn’t been all foolishness. The Christian gospel has 
wrought wonders in the world. Christianity hasn’t- 
failed; it just hasn’t succeeded—yet. Every new idea 
starts as a voice crying in the wilderness. All reforms 
have been talked into existence—and in experience it_ 
takes a deal of talk to get a little reform. There is no 
other way. Christianity must go on crying its way 
into the hearts and souls of men. 

And Universalism must go on lifting its voice if 
Christianity is to be acceptably interpreted to an age 
of educated intelligence. 


Every church is a voice crying in the wilderness. 
And so long as the world is so much wilderness, 
churches must go on lifting up their voices. Some will 
hear. Some will heed. The Kingdom of God will not 
conquer the wilderness in our day. But Christianity. 
is the world’s only hope. And the only hope of Chris- 
tanity is the Church. And the only hope of the 
Church is Christian men and women. 
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Rushing an alien “Ism” any more than Christianity is an alien 


alsin 

The important question is not one of name-calling. 
The important question is whether these organizations 
EW ideas are afloat in the world. And new ideas are to remain above ground’or be forced underground. 
are disturbing things. It is to our interest that they remain above ground, 
where they will be able to let off steam and effect the 
best reforms that they can. If they are driven under- 
ground, they will eventually erupt into an explosion. 

The future growth of the labor union movement, 
to a large extent, depends upon the attitude that 
middle class Americans take toward it. Many of the 
rich (Marshall Field is an exception) are going to be 
opposed to it. To a large extent the newspapers, radio 
and magazines are controlled by this group. They 
will use all of these mediums to subject us to a barrage 
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In the book of Acts we find a suggestive story. 
Stephen is delivering a sermon. His hearers are church 
people, so they listen; they enjoy sermons. But pretty 
soon he puts an idea into his sermon. That is always 
disturbing. Not only does he put an idea into it, but 

he puts a new idea into it. He begins to question 
some of the old ideas; he begins to differ with the 
people. That was too much. We read, “They stopped 
their ears and rushed him with one accord.” (Acts 
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a : of name-calling. Most progressive leaders and most 
| This pattern has been repeated in every generation. progressive movements have been called “communis- 
When a person announces an idea that seems unusual, tic,” witness the Lilienthal fiasco. There will be many 
many people take refuge in closing their ears and rush- attempts to smear the labor union movement. But 
ing that person. Trying to smash a person is so much if the great middle class insists upon fair play, then 
easier than trying to learn a new idea. So most people — the labor movement will grow along democratic lines, 
follow the line of least resistance. it will stay above ground, and a social revolution can 


This text probes us with a disturbing question. be averted. 


“What is your way of reacting to new and disturbing 
‘ideas? Do you keep your ears open and try to find 
out what the person is talking about, or do you rush 
him and attempt to silence him at all costs?” 

I know an elderly minister and wife who have 
branded a younger minister as a “radical.” Why? Be- 
cause he had ideas that were different from theirs. 
Instead of trying to find out what his ideas were they 
rushed him with ears closed. This type of activity, 
however, is not confined to ministers. The world is 
full of people rushing around with closed minds and 
bitterness in their hearts. 

The favorite whipping boy at the present moment 
‘is labor unions. They have come onto the scene with 
new ideas. Without inquiring what these ideas are, 
many people have plugged up their ears and opened 
‘their lungs and rushed. Hysterical cries of “Com- 
munist,” “Red,” and “Radical” fill the air. Childrerstenentenian nnd nent 

Most of the people that use the word wouldn’t Some of our younger friends in Hungary have to be 
know a communist if they met him in a sunny lane on clothed from the skin out. 

a Sunday afternoon. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 

people who use the word couldn’t define communism 


if their life depended on it. The same goes for the SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
words “Radical” and “Subversive.” Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
As liberals we owe it to ourselves not to indulge in to the 


this type of name-calling. As American citizens we UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
owe it to ourselves to honestly try to find out what the 31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


labor unions are trying to do. _ The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
They’re here to stay. All of this talk about out- stickers which it will furnish on application. 


ing them is as futile as talking about outlawin 
lawing them is as futile as g g CASH ROR ET ORER Ne 


cancer or typhoid. Wherever there is widespread z 
: ait ae: ne CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
poverty and human misery, there will be labor organ be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
izations. CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, 

Labor unions have grown up as an effort to better BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


the living standards of the wage earner. They are not 
Fe a en hs 
June 7, 1947 on: 


: 
Reactions of Our Readers : 


WORDS THAT SOMETIMES ENSNARE 


To Tap Eprror: 

Many discriminating Universalists throughout the years 
of our history have pointed out the necessity of defining the 
terms that we use in discussion. 

For example, if one man says that he believes in the 
supernatural and another man that he believes only in the 
natural, it would seem as if there were an issue between them. 
But, if on examination, we discover that the second includes 
Divine Purpose in his definition of the natural, the issue 
becomes shadowy or disappears. 

There are some scientists, mainly workers in fields of 
physics and chemistry, who exclude purpose, and other 
scientists who have studied the drama of evolution who 
accept purpose, and here there is a real issue. It is hard to 
see how religion can exist without clear recognition of such 
a difference. 

One man says, “I believe in free will.” Another man says, 
“That is old-fashioned. We must discard free will.’ But, 
when we examine that second man’s position, we find that by 
free will, he means a will that can not be influenced by its 
environment and is not responsive to the power of education. 
And the first man says, “Of course, free will in any such sense 
is palpably absurd.” 

If anyone tries to use a Pulmotor on the dead dog of 
meckanism, the issue between such a man and believers in 
freedom is a vital one. 

It is interesting to note that when some of our attractive 
young religionists show such fear of the words, God and free- 
dom, a scientist like Lecomte du Nouy comes out with, 
“Human Destiny” which is a best seller and which Robert 
Millikan calls, “A book of such fundamental grasp and insight 
as cannot be expected to appear more than once or twice in 
a century.” 

du Nouy is struck by the many times in evolution when 
the chances were all against an upward step, the step was 
taken. There was a force working called, “anti chance,” or 
God. There came a time also when the man-animal was 
breathed upon by God as the writer of Genesis relates and 
became a living spirit, endowed with freedom and therefore 
had to wage war on his savage past. 

I think it highly important to get rid of all the useless 
theology that clutters up human thinking only we ought to be 
careful not to throw out the potatoes with the parings or 
the baby with the bath water. 

JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Washington, D. C. 


I want to read 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Enclosed please find 
Read Ye! Read Ye! $3.00 for one year iene 
The Christian Leader! $5.50 for two years | ] 
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Send to: 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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_that I hope other religious journals will want to print it in| 


“THIS IS AN HONEST UNIVERSE” | 


To Tue Eprror: | 
Tur CuristrAN Leaner for May 3 presented an article, 
by Dr. Morton S. Enslin, A Breeze In The Treetops which, | 

during a long life time I have not seen excelled as a plea to 

the common sense of mankind to accept the philosophy and 

plan of life advocated by The Universalist Church. It 

uses scholarship to support eloquence and logie to inspire a | 
respect for truth. As a separate leaflet, distributed through | 
church channels, it would be the most powerful and interest | 
creating bit of literature presented in support of our cause 
in recent years. The phrase, “this is an honest Universe” | 
should be printed as a heading on our periodical and other | 
literature, placed on cards announcing our religious assemblies, | 
used as a text in every pulpit, made plain in every Sunday 

school. A body of men and women advocating the facts set 
down so nobly in Mr. Enslin’s contribution cannot be futile | 
in its endeavors, for it is allied with the reasoning faculty of | 
mankind and with the divine spirit of which humanity is a | 
part. | 


Owen R. WASHBURN | 
Guilford, Brattleboro, Vermont | 


FINDS ENSLIN JUST RIGHT 


To tHE Eprror: 
Congratulations on this March 3 issue of THe LeapEr 
which came this morning. “A Breeze in the Treetops” by 
Morton S. Enslin is at the tops in religious journalism for me. 
It is just the right sort of thing to keep us in the straight but 
not narrow, in our attempt to evaluate the passing scene. 
Middletown organizes young adults, initiated by members 
of the Y.P.C.U. organized in our former pastorate here in 
1924-1927, together with their husbands and wives, also 
including many members later and therefore younger. They 
named themselves, “The George Welch Club.” They are of 
that missing age in the church, 30-45. Their purpose is to 
gradually fit themselves in to all parts of the church life 
which they can strengthen. One of them, Oscar Cutler, was 
recently elected to the Board of Trustees. 


Gerorce H. Wares 
Middletown, N. Y. 


FROM A WORLD WAR II FLYER 
To THE Eprror: | 
A hearty “bravo” to the Editor for his excellent issue of | 
May 17th! I can’t recall when the “Leader” has reached 
such heights before. The articles of that issue were written 
by real and courageous thinkers of the liberal churches. Cer- 
tainly, the Universalist need in their journal, articles which 
offer, not the same old trickle of trite ideas, but honest, 
significant, radical thoughts of men who are feeding on the} 
manna of our age. 
- ibe the name of, not 19th, but 20th century liberalism, keep | 
it up: ¥ 


: Donatp W. Morcan) 
Lexington, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN AND COMMUNIST : 
To the Editor: ) 

I have just received my April 19 copy of Tus CuristrIAn) 
Leaver and read your very excellent editorial, The Christians 
and the Communist. It is so timely and soundly written, 


their papers. And if they do, it will be one of the bes 
evidences of the progressiveness of our Universalist faith i 
the eyes of those who may know little about it. 


Henry H. ScHooury 
Providence, R. I. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 

When The Universalist Church of 
America holds its Biennial Assembly at 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York, September 9-14, there will be much 
of interest and value to church school 
workers. Besides two business sessions, 
Wednesday and Thursday, there will be 
a week-end program on Saturday after- 
noon offering several subjects of vital 
importance. Plans are under way to 
make this meet the needs of workers in 
rural and city, small and large church 
schools. Qualified leaders will be present 
to guide the thinking of the various 
groups. 

There will be general sessions each 
morning and evening for the whole 
assembly. Exhibit rooms will show new 
books, fresh guides and helps for church 
school workers. 

It is hoped that in addition to those 
who go to Canton for the full convention 
period, there will be many persons from 
iNew York and adjoining states who may 
find it possible to spend Saturday and 
Sunday there. Credentials are to be 
sent to each church school superinten- 
dent—3 to each school. Schools having 
enrollment of over 100 are entitled to an 
additional delegate for each 50. Creden- 
tials filled in and signed are to be pre- 
sented to a member of the Credentials 
Committee on arrival at Canton. 

_ The following have been appointed to 
committees for the G. S.S. A.: 
Recommendations Committee: 


Mrs. Rebecca McL. Ulrich, 26 Pitman 
St., Providence, R. I., chairman. 

Rey. Carl H. Voss, Rutland, Vt. 

Rev. Carl Seaburg, Norway, Maine. 

Mrs. Hope Reamon, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Miss Sylvia Rogers, Towanda, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. Gertrude Neudeck, Webster City, 
Towa. 

Mrs. Helen Bardwell, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. } 

Miss Pauline Outlaw, Seven Springs, 
North Carolina. 

Rev. Gordon G. McKeeman, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Rev. Donald B. King, 
T]linois. 

Mrs. Anna Cope, West Englewood, 
New Jersey. 

Mrs. Arlene Cate, 
Mass. 
Nominating Committee: 

Rev. Fred L. Harrison, 23 Derne Street 
Everett, Mass., chairman. 

Mrs. Mary S. Scott, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Ernest T. Marble, Chicago 


Illinois. 
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Stockton, 


North Adams, 


Miss Mary Harvey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Ruth Pullman, Detroit, Michigan. 

Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, Derby Line, 
Vermont. 

It is suggested than any church school 
teacher or officer having suggestions send 


in written recommendations to the chair- 
man. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Religious Education courses will be 
offered in Universalist summer institutes 
across the country. There is no more re- 
warding experience than that which 
comes to those who have the privilege 
of a week at such an institute. For those 
in the South there is Shelter Neck Insti- 
tute, at Burgaw, North Carolina, June 
15-18; and the Dixie Institute at Camp 
Hill, Alabama, June 23-27. For the 
Mid-West area, there is Mid-West 
Institute, Bridgman, Mich., which will 
be July 13-20; For eastern states there 
are Murray Grove, Forked River, New 
Jersey, August 9-16; New York State 
Institute, July 21-28, at Oak Point, near 
Hammond, N. Y.; and Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, July 26-Aug. 2. For Cali- 
fornia church school workers there is the 
Religious Education Institute at Barton 
School, Topanga Canyon, Aug. 17-23. 
With so many to choose from, it ought 
to be possible to reach many more church 
school workers through the institute pro- 
grams this summer. Start now by select- 
ing those teachers who will attend from 
your church. An early registration is 
advisable. 


NEW NURSERY ROLL MATERIALS 


A most attractive set of letters to 
parents has been printed by the Beacon 
Press, accompanied by a new Nursery 
Roll Enrollment Card and a Nursery 
Roll Certificate. A real baby’s photo- 
graph in color is used on the card and 
certificate, as well as an enlargement of 
the same which appears on the large 


Nursery Roll. All may be ordered 
through the Universalist Publishing 
House. 


SPRING FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


Already offerings from church schools, 
totaling three hundred twenty-one dol- 
lars and twenty-four cents, have been 
received for the Spring Friendship Offer- 
ing for Hungary. A record is made of 
each school’s offering in the G. S. 8S. A. 
office. The total amount is then turned 
over to the Unified Appeal, allocated to 
the work of the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee in Hungary. Amounts given by 
each school are credited on the Unified 
Appeal. 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


On May 11, in the Swampscott Uni- 
versalist church an afternoon tea was 
served by members of the junior high 
class to junior high and senior high 


church school students and Youth 
Fellowship members. Their mothers 
were the guests of honor. As a part of 


the program, stereopticon slides of Camp 
Seabreeze at’ Ferry Beach, Maine, were 
shown. Margaret Winchester addressed 
the group on “Growing and Learning 
Together.” 

At Rochester, New York, members of 
the church school participated in the 
morning church service of worship on 
Festival of the Home Sunday by leading 
the congregation in a prayer for the 
home. Alice M. Harrison supplied the 
pulpit that morning, speaking on “Re- 
ligion in our Homes.” 

On May 3 a meeting of the G. S. S. A. 
Board was held at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Those present were Rev. J oseph 
W. Beach, Glenn McIntire, Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, Rev. Hope Hilton, and members 
of the G. S. S. A. staff. Plans for the 


General Assembly at Canton were 
discussed. 
Directors of Religious Education—A 


Survey, by Erwin L. Shaver (Reprinted 
from Religious Education.) ‘Here is a 
timely inexpensive document which will 
be of use to churches considering the 
securing of an educational director. This 
study of the status of educational work- 
ers in the local church was based on 
questionnaires sent to 946 persons and 
agencies. Summaries, statistics, and 
factual information included make it 
helpful for churches and ministers, stu- 
dents and theological seminaries, as well 
as to those who are now directors, who 
want ‘to become informed about the 
present condition of their calling. Single 
copies, 75 ‘cents, may be secured by 


writing the G. S. S. A. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BROWN 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, after a long 
illness, died in New Madison, Ohio, on 
Saturday, May 3.. She was the widow 
of Marshall A. Brown, who was the first 
treasurer of the General Sunday School 
Association, who established a wide repu- 
tation for accuracy and faithfulness and 
who held his office from 1913 to 1995. 
In those days the officers and their wives 
were so intimately associated that they 
regarded themselves as members of one 
large family, and the ties then estab- 
lished have been permanent. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, partners in sacrificial serv- 
ice, won lasting and enthusiastic esteem 
from all who shared their high hopes for 
the young people of our Church. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


WHAT THE SURVEY REVEALS 


An attempt has recently been made to 
find out the numerical strength of The 
Association of Universalist Women. 
Cards were sent to every local group 
asking for information and the results 
have been tabulated. As is to be 
expected, only about forty-six per cent 
responded to the questionnaire, but the 
representation is a good cross-section and 
undoubtedly reveals the status through- 
out the fellowship. 

Following are some of the observa- 
tions based upon the data received: 

In about half of the reports from 
churches having an Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, there is one organiza- 
tion and a united effort; in the other 
half, there is some federated arrangement 
maintain 


where groups their special 
functions. A few reported an A.U.W. 


as a separate organization (further com- 
plicating the picture as far as united 
effort 1s concerned) . 

As many as fourteen per cent report 
no attempt to reorganize. These groups 
remain largely Ladies’ Aids and Social 
Circles. 

Too many of the reports still show that 
“a program” means “earning money” 
to help in the support of the church. 
This shows that the purpose behind the 
Ladies’ Cireles still dominates the vision 
of many of our leaders. 

Several of the groups which make 
contributions to the denominational pro- 
gram do not consider themselves mem- 
bers in The Association of Universalist 
Women. Whether this is from choice 
or from lack of state promotion is a 
question. 

Canada and North Carolina are the 
only one hundred per cent reports. 
Incidentally, North Carolina is the only 
state where every church has an active 
Association of Universalist Women. 

Shall we keep on with our promotion 
until every church has a program in its 
women’s department which is church- 
centered: a spiritual challenge, a train- 
ing in Christian citizenship, an experience 
in fellowship and an outpouring of good 
will! 

aalVieee 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE 
Kinston, North Carolina 

We are dedicating and laying the 
cornerstone in our new Sunday School 
building, Sunday, May 11, and will start 
having classes in it. the following Sunday. 
We are all very proud of it and the 
progress we have made in our Church 
School. 

Mary Guriry 
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Pasadena, California 


The Pasadena A.U.W. felt highly 
privileged to have Mrs. Holbrook 


Mulford as the speaker at the March 
meeting. The following day she met 
with the board and a better understand- 
ing of the work at headquarters and of 
our projects was the result. The finance 
committee was inspired to make a 
survey of what we are doing, and what 
we would like to do, and a new budget 
was the result. 

A good delegation plans to attend the 
State A.U.W. meeting in Santa Paula on 
Wednesday, May 14. 

Racuet Morrison 


At our monthly meeting today we 
used, for the first time, the Service for 
Installation of Officers in the (Fifth 
Annual) Yearbook and found it so im- 
pressive ‘that we decided to make it an 
annual event. It is a beautiful service 
and I want to express our appreciation 
of it to you. Mrs. Theresa Homet 
Patterson, Chairman of the Friendship 
Circle, installed the newly elected 
officers. 

Marron H. Bravveir 


Machias, Maine 
The dedication of our new bell was an 
interesting affair. Two cars came from 
Calais, Maine, where, as you know, the 
society ‘has been given up and_ the 
church sold. This summer we shall be 
meeting with them for services at. vari- 
ous places, taking with us our picnic 
lunches. 
Neture Anres 


Salem, Massachusetts 

As leader of the Study Group of the 
Salem A.U.W., I am sending you an 
outline of our four meetings, during 
which time we studied and discussed 
Race Relations. I thought you might 
want to pass on what has been done in 
one study group this past year to other 
groups. This brief report does not bring 
out the interest and enthusiasm of the 
group, but I assure you there was suffi- 
cient so that I felt well repaid for the 
time and effort expended. Previously 
we had four sessions on India 


First—Seeking to be a Christian in Race 
Relations by Benjamin E. Mays 
(presented by three members of 
group) 

Sense & Nonsense About Race by 
Ethel J. Alpenfels (presented by 
Mrs. Arthur W. Webster) 

(These two books gave Biblical and 
scientific foundation for Race Rela- 
tions study) 


Race Relation—True and False te 
Record—The Boy Who Got There bi 
Himself 
Second—Member gave resume of Cole 
Blind by Margaret Halsey 
Portraits — 4 distinguished Negro 
with short biographies 
Film—We are all Brothers based 
The Races of Mankind by Rut 
Benedict and Gene Weltfish 
Third—Portraits and _ biographies  s 
outstanding Negroes 
Report by Rev. Arthur W. Webst¢ 


on work being done to create bette. 


South 

Records—Building with Bricks 

My Little Brother 

Fourth — Guests (other churches 

Salem) Tea 

Rabbi Abraham Kazis, new spiritu/i 
leader of the Sons of Jacob Congr 
gation in Salem. Spoke on Rae 
Relations with emphasis on Jewis 
traditions. Splendid speaker, mua 
to offer—fitting climax for the la} 
session. 


Miriam E. Wesste 


FLAG DAY AT THE 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
Annual Flag Day at the Clara Barta 
Birthplace Memorial will be observe 
on Saturday, June 14, beginning at 
o'clock. The Invocation will be give 
by the Rev. John E. Wood, Attlebor 
Massachusetts. Music will be furnishe 
by Nancy Trickey, soprano, Mrs. Lest 
Moore, pianist. The Benediction will 
pronounced by Dr. Gustav H. Ulri 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and Mrs. E} 
ward W. Sherman, Jr., Camp Directd 
will discuss new developments in t 
study of diabetes and the 1947 Can 
program. | 
Picnic dinners will be enjoyed on 4 
spacious grounds, with a coffee and ij 
cream table provided by the ladies 
All Souls Universalist Church, pe | 
ter 
In the afternoon, there will be a to 
of the grounds and buildings. | 


MISS FOLSOM HONORED | 

The members of the Executive Boa 
in the Boston area, Mrs. Holbroe 
Mulford, President, Oak Park, Illinos 
and Miss Dorothy Thomas and Mi 
Rosalie A. West, guests, honored Ida 
Folsom, retiring Executive Director, — 
a lovely dinner party at the beautiff 
Towne Lyne House, Lynnfield, Mass 
chusetts, on Friday evening, May 4 
Miss Folsom -was presented with a beat 
tifully hand-done scroll in appreciatis 
of her services and with a purse. 
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Our Library Desk 


‘he Loving Are The Daring. By 
Brooke Conway. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$3.00. 


With a seemingly effortless flow of 
rriting, Brooke Conway has created 
or the reader a family as genuine, as 
arthily honest and as admirable as the 
Nolans of, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
"he Loving Are the Daring, has the 
ame pull of veracity as Betty Smith’s 
iook. In these times, when much fic- 
ion is marked by overdrawn, sometimes 
ordid, and often unbalanced charac- 
ers, it is an awesome experience to 
lose a book with the feeling, “I might 
ave known these people. They could 
‘ave lived in my town, for they are as 
ommon as grass. Their story is un- 
‘sual in its usualness, but it is proof 
gain that every life, however ordinary, 
ontains a moving and absorbing tale.” 
~The Widow Kraemer is a German 
American living in a town on the Mis- 
issippi River, bringing up her three 
hildren and three stepchildren during 
he first two decades of this century. 
he has little money, but abundant 
ourage and common sense. The chil- 
ren have definite individuality; none 
3 a paragon of virtue; talent and in- 
elligence are as unevenly bestowed as 
3 common in large families. There is 
utter sadness to Mary’s painful shy- 
ess to which the reader responds, and 
ie will respond also to the poignant, 
hwarted talent that Pauline yearns to 
xpress, and to Trudie’s artistic ability, 
o the greatest potentiality of which 
he has the rare good sense to be true. 
Ine senses the rebellion of the father- 
2ss boys, Herb and Freddie, as they 
reak away from Ma Kraemer’s loving, 
ut firm hand. 

Above all else, this is the tale of a 
aother’s heart, filled to bursting with 
yve and so, ever daring. In this gener- 
tion of materialism, the theme that 
fe’s success must always be measured 
'y such intangibles as love, courage 
nd loyalty may be novel, but it is still 
lid. Brooke Conway has done the 
eader a service to present it so force- 
ully in so humble a guise. 

Fiorence W. Smonson 


t) 
Who Has Seen the Wind.” By W. O. 
Mitchell, Boston, Atlantic. Little 


Brown, & Co. $2.50. 


This is the story of life in a Saskatche- 
ran prairie town, so realistically por- 
rayed that we come to know the town, 
nd to see and feel the surrounding 
rairie. We see it all through the eyes 
f a small boy as we feel vicariously his 
npressions of his small world unfoldmg 
> his growing experience. A’ keenly 
ympathetic father’s understanding 
hrows into high light his son’s problems 
nd his constant seeking of the why’s 
s he more and more tries to “figure 
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out” his universe. First, through his 
family, then, the wider contacts of 
school and his boy’s world, then his 
first collision with authority, his attempt 
to grasp a concept of God, his always 
growing curiosity about life and why 
things are as they are, his first knowl- 
edge of death and the culminating be- 
reavement in the loss of the understand- 
ing father; through all these, the boy’s 
questing spirit is bravely fitting the 
picture together to get an adequate 
meaning of life. 

Through Brian’s eyes, we come to 
know the prairie community with its 


‘complicated interplay of human living. 


There is the conflict of idealism with 
small - mindedness, powerful because 
prosperous; there is lack of imagination 
versus the needs of farmers struggling 
against the odds of nature on the 
prairie; there is lack of understanding in 
the threatened handling of the town 
idiot case, redeemed by daring wisdom 
of a school official; there is the cruelly 
callous treatment of the minority Chi- 
nese family who are beyond the social 
pale; there is the byplay of school 
board politics and its consequent im- 
pingement on human lives. 

It’s all there; Brian and _ his, family 
and the townspeople, live and _ real, 
while at the same time typifying the 
frustrations and idealisms of an average 
cross section of humanity. The reader’s 
interest is compelled not because of a 
superimposed dramatic plot, but because 
of the sheer drama of human experience. 
Its humanity and its realism are its plot, 
the plot of human living. It is an 
average story of average people, psy- 
chologically likely, and sympathetically 
portrayed. It has humor and poignancy 
and an appealing humanity. Its realism 
and the universality of human experi- 
ence give it is validity. It is a well- 
handled tirst novel. 

Dororny D. LaLone 


@ 
Rufus M. 


The Luminous Trail. By 
Jones. Macmillan. $2.00. 


In our quest for joyous and empow- 
ered living in this fearful and inwardly 
confused age, Rufus Jones directs us to 
the concrete witness of the saints, those 
victorious and enlightening souls, who 
confessed that the throbbing joy and 
power within them was derived from 
God through Christ. Moreover, he re- 
minds us that in the crucial moments 
in the story of Christendom, the Di- 
vine Life, like a vernal equinox, has 
broken into the life of mankind repeat- 
edly, but always through some agent, 
some great “affirmer” of life. These 
enlightened and pioneering spirits have 
blazed, “The Luminous Trail” across 
the centuries. 


His primary interest is with this cer- 
tain type of saint, and mystic. All of 
them affirm the reality of the individual 
personality both for time and eternity. 
Aldus Huxley’s contention that the 
“Perennial Philosophy” first, last, and 
all the time, is the way of negation is 
te our author, a false trail which does 
not lead to the Reality we seek. Not 
the elimination of personality but the 
person rightly fashioned as an organ 
of the Divine purpose should be the 
main pursuit. Such were the “Trans- 
mitters” with whom he is concerned. 

Fourteen such _ personality-affirming 
“Transmitters” are presented. They 
were possessed of such new and trans- 
forming spiritual energies that they 
changed the march of the centuries. 
They are St. Paul; St. John; Clement of 
Alexandria; Hugh of St. Victor; Francis 
of Assisi; St. Catherine of Siena; 
Erasmus; Hans Denck; Sebastian Frank; 
Sebastian Castellio; Renato Camillo; 
Jacob Boehme; John Everard; William 


Law; and Horace Bushnell. Here our 
author is at his unique best. He is 
not directing an argument. He is not 


speaking to the undifferentiated multi- 
tude. Rather, is he sharing his hfe 
with his readers as when a friend shares 
his choicest thoughts with a friend. He, 
himself, has felt the spiritual energies 
of these great “Transmitters” of the 
power of God. What is written is born 
of reverent understanding; the witness 
of one great soul before other great 
souls as they all stand before the 
throbbing mystery of life, hushed in 
“wonder, love, and praise.” 

Lest the ordinary reader be dis- 
couraged rather than inspired by reading 
the story of these extraordinary individ- 
uals, Dr. Jones emphasizes repeatedly 
that the great significance of these peo- 
ple les in the fact that their goodness 
was such that the common man under- 
stood it, embraced it and, by their 
multiplied numbers, transformed their 
contemporary world. 

The final chapter is exceedingly per- 
sonal and touchingly revealing for in 
it the author tells the deep and _ sus- 
tained influence which his own son, 
Lowell, has exercised over him. This 
boy, whose religious sensibilities were 
deeply revealing of the truest depths 
of the human spirit, died when he was 
but eleven years old. He, too, none 
the less, was a “Transmitter” of light; a 
light which has illuminated his father’s 
way through all the intervening years. 

Watter R. Greenwoop 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
Best Sellers From the Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


MACHIAS DEDICATES VOSE BELL 


The Easter season was a busy and 
happy time in the church at Machias, 
Maine. On Palm Sunday, Alfred K. 


Ames sang the Palms to the great pleas- . 


ure of the congregation. On Easter 
Sunday, there was a _ special musical 
program in which we discovered we had 
two fine voices among our young ladies, 
the Misses Elayne and Maxine Sinclair. 
One baby was christened. 

The climax came the Sunday after 
Easter when the Vose Memorial bell 
was dedicated. This bell was _ be- 
queathed by the late Mrs. Martha Hill 
Vose as a memorial to her husband, 
Ezekiel Vose, one of the most active 
men in the organization of the present 
society and in the building of the pres- 
ent edifice. The bell was formally 
presented to the church by Mr. Vose’s 
son, Leroy Vose, and accepted by the 
Chairman of the Trustees, C. Alton 
Bagley. Following the sentences of 
dedication by minister and people, the 
prayer of dedication was offered by the 
Rey. Kenneth Hawkes, Maine State 
Superintendent of Churches, who also 
brought the greetings of the convention. 
The dedicatory address was given by 
the pastor, Rey. George C. Boorn. Mr. 
Boorn used as his topic, “We are Uni- 
versalists—If.” A part of the answer 
was that we are Universalists if we can 
draw a circle big enough to include all 
men of every race, caste and color and 
creed in one brotherhood. He took 
exception to the off center cross, de- 
claring his opinion that the cross should 
stand in the center, not an emblem of 
suffering and shame, but the sign of one 
man’s daring faith in the conquering 
power of love, a symbol of our belief in 
good will and the sacrificial spirit. Uni- 
versalist brotherhood has a cross at its 
heart. Asking the question, “What then 
is the message of this bell,” he averred 
it was not so much that ascribed to it 
in an old time poem “No hell, no hell, 
no hell” as it was “Trust: love, trust 
love, trust love.” 

Special music was furnished by the 
girls’ choir with Elayne Sinclair as inci- 
dental soloist and Elizabeth Shaw of the 
faculty of the State Normal School as 
guest soloist. Paul Leeman, instructor 
in music in the Machias schools, was 
guest organist. A group of visitors from 
Calais, despite the not too favorable 
weather, drove the sixty miles to be 
present. 


THE NILES HAVE A NEW SISTER 

Albert, Isabel, David and Ann Louise 
announce the arrival of Martha Isabel 
Niles, newest daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Albert C. Niles, May 5, at Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 
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PENNINGTON CALLED 
TO WAKEFIELD 

George Pennington has accepted the 
call to be minister of the First Univer- 
salist Society of Wakefield, Mass. Mr. 
Pennington was born in Salem, Mass. 
and is a member of the First Universal- 
ist Church in Salem. He graduated 
from the school of Liberal Arts, Tufts 
College in 1946, at that time combining 
liberal arts studies with theological 
work. He has been active in church 
school and young people’s work in the 
Universalist Church in East Boston— 


1942 and 1943, Superimtendent of 
Church School in the Universalist 
Church in Melrose, minister of the 


Universalist Church in Assinippi (Nor- 
well) for two years and was formerly a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. 

At present, he is a member of the 
Youth Committee of the Massachusetts 
State Convention of Universalists. He 
has done social service work in the 
south end of Boston serving as a field 
worker for the North Bennet Street In- 
dustrial School. In addition, he has 
been active in YMCA and Fraternal 
Organizations. 

On April 5, 1947, he married the for- 
mer Marjorie Kissam of Waterbury, 
Connecticut. At present, they are living 
in Salem but plan to move to Wake- 
field as soon as an apartment is avail- 
able. 

Mr. Pennington is attending Tufts 
College Theological School at present 
and will graduate this June and is plan- 
ning to be ordained in June. 

The people of Wakefield Universalist 
Church welcome Mr. Pennington and 
look forward to years of progress under 
his leadership. 


REV. WILLIAM S. METZ 
CHRISTENS THIRD GRANDCHILD 
On Sunday April 20th, Rev. William 
J. Metz of Central Square, N. Y. had 
the privilege of christening his third 
grandchild. This time, the daughter, 
Carolyn Eva Calder, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn W. Calder of Richford, Vermont. 
Beside the grandmother, an uncle and 
aunt of the baby, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Armbruster of Amityville, N. Y., were 
also present. The christening was part of 
the regular morning worship service in 
the Central Square Universalist Church. 


HAZEL I. KIRK RESIGNS 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk has resigned as 
pastor of the Church of Our Father in 
Rumford, Maine, the resignation to 
become effective June 8. Her address 
after that date will be Casco, Maine. 
Gladys H. Wright, who has been 
superintendent of the Rumford Sunday 
School will also be at Casco after June 8. 


NEWS FROM 
WEST PARIS, MAINE 


The annual Parish meeting was nay 
March 26. Reports from the differen} 
organizations showed good work don 
The minister reported an increase 1 
church attendance and twenty were re 
ceived into the Church. | 
Last year the Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes 
read her resignation but the trustees dig 
not accept it, but raised her salary. 
April 13 will mark the twenty-fift} 
anniversary of her present pastorate. 
Last summer, Mrs. H. R. Tuell gaa 
the land surrounding the church build 
ing, thus making an attractive baclj 
yard and lawn. Mrs. Tuell is well} 
known as one of the most loyal Univer! 
salists. She was the treasurer of th 
Parish and Good Will Society for severa; 
years. Because of illness, she resigned 4 
short time ago. Clarence Coffin is nov, 
the clerk and treasurer. | 
Another gift has been received fronj 
the estate of Mrs. Stella Fifield. Thij 
is to be known as a Memorial Fung 
in the name of her late husband, D. 
Fifield. 


WALLACE G. FISKE CALLED 
TO HARTFORD 
The Rev. Wallace G. Fiske has re 


signed his position as minister of ‘ld 


‘ 


First Universalist Chureh of Haverhil 
Massachusetts, to accept a call to th 
pastorate of the Universalist Church o 
the Redeemer, Hartford, Connecticu 
Mr. Fiske assumed his new duties a 
Hartford, June 1. 

Mr. Fiske leaves Haverhill after 
successful pastorate which spanned mor 
than a decade. When war came, thi 
Haverhill Universalists and their min 
ister made a joint venture in servic 
The church sent its minister on leave o 
absence so that he might join thy 
Chaplain’s Corps. This, Mr. Fiske di 
angl in the process, served the Air Corps 
both in this country and in the Chin: 
theatre. During his absence, Mrs 
Fiske, a trained religious education direc} 
tor, was parish administrator and_ resi 
dent pastor. Under her guidance an 
with the help of interim preachers, : 
strong program was carried through th 


war years. A year and a half ago, M 
Fiske resumed his active duties a 
Haverhill. 


DR. BRIGHAM RESIGNS 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustee: 
of the Binghamton Church held on 
April 15, Dr. Brigham presented hij 
resignation to become effective at the 
end of June. 

In accepting the resignation on behal 
of the Parish, the Board adopted 
resolution expressing appreciation to Dr 
and Mrs. Brigham. 
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SAN FERNANDO VALLEY CHURCH 
GROWING 


The People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley has added twenty-four new 
adult members to the church roll since 
Jan. 1, and one member has been trans- 
ferred. This net increase of twenty-three 
gives the church its largest growth for 
a similar period in its history. Sunday 
Morning services have moved from the 
Van Nuys Theater to the church prop- 
erty for the summer, and it is hoped to 
have the new chapel ready for fall. The 
Valley Town Meeting, directed by the 
minister, Sheldon Shepard, has had the 
most successful year of its three-year 
history. Meetings for discussion of pub- 
lic problems are held weekly. 


T. PAUL’S UNIVERSALIST 
HURCH, MERIDEN, CONN. 


The annual meeting of St. Paul’s Mis- 
ion Circle was held at the Fales Par- 
onage on April 10. Preceding the busi- 
ness session, Mrs. Wood entertained the 
Circle members with a luncheon. At the 
lose of the luncheon, Mrs. George Mar- 
ble, the retiring president, was presented 
with a purse of twenty dollars with each 
ollar as a token of appreciation of her 
wenty fine years of service as Mission 
Circle president, and with other token 
gifts of a year’s subscription to Tur 
(CurisTIAN Lreaper, and a copy of Dr. 
Wallace Rose’s devotional book. 

The following officers were elected for 
he coming year: president, Mrs. Alfred 
Roebuck; vice-president, Mrs. Isaac 
Smith; treasurer, Mrs. Delmar E. Trout; 
secretary, Augusta Fischer. At the close 
of the business meeting, the minister, 
the Rev. George H. Wood, gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Universalist Mission 
Work.” 

Laymen’s Sunday was observed April 
13, according to Denominational policy. 
A group of the laymen of the Parish 
conducted the Morning Worship Service. 
In the Order of the Service they were 
Dr. Frederick P. Glike, William Doo- 
little, Wayne Sargent, and Laurence E. 
Upson. A splendid sermon entitled, “It 
All Depends On ‘U’” was delivered by 
the president of St. Paul’s Men’s Club, 
Wilbur D. Emmons, before a large and 
interested congregation. 

The congratulations of the Parish were 
expressed during April to the parents of 
the following newly born children: Cyn- 
thia Dean Shortelle, David Fielding 
Smith, and Mark Harold Davis. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


Life can be a predicament 
Or it can be an opportunity 
Which it is depends on you 

Life can be fresh and full 
It can be bitter and empty 
Your heart holds the answer 

KNOW THE SECRET? 

—— Brainard F. Gibbons 
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OLD COUNTRY AUCTION 


An old country auction was held on 
April 17 at the First Universalist 
church, Forest Street, Medford, under 
the direction of the Board of Trustees. 
_For several days preceding the auc- 
tion, the vestry resembled a secondhand 
store. By 11:30 P. M., however, after 
the auctioneer had disposed of every- 
thing from kerosene oil cans and hand- 
painted china cups to wicker chairs and 
apple pies, the vestry resumed its nat- 
ural appearance. Over four hundred 
dollars had been taken in, and with 
expenses paid, there still remained about 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
which was put into the Paint Fund. 


HISTORIC GLOUCESTER CHURCH 
FACES MAJOR REPAIRS 


An examination of the church by an 
engineer called in by the Board of Man- 
agement disclosed that the main sills 
of the building were destroyed by wood 
borers and dry rot. Since then, services 
have been held in another church. 

This is the Mother Church of Uni- 
versalism in America. John Murray 
was its first minister. 

Its Christopher Wren type steeple has 
been used as a land mark by seaman 
who, sighting the steeple many miles out 
to sea, would come into safe harbor, 
using this ‘bearing. It is the only 
church steeple in Gloucester at the 
present time. The steeple is threatened 
by the conditions discovered. 

Fifty thousand dollars will be required 
to restore the building. The Restora- 
tion Committee, under the direction of 
its chairman, John H. Lovett, has al- 
ready started to meet the emergency. 
The committee has raised fifteen thou- 
sand dollars so far, some of which has 
come from people outside of Gloucester. 

This Mother Church of Universalism 
in America must be saved. 


MINNEAPOLIS UNIVERSALISTS 
HONOR COLONEL AND 
MRS. SHUTTER 


Colonel Arnold W. Shutter, U. S. A. 
ret., son of the late Dr. Marion D. Shut- 
ter, was guest of honor with his wife at 
an informal reception sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Association of Universalist 
Women at the Church House on Tues- 
day evening, April 8. Colonel Shutter 
presented his lecture on “Leichtenstein, 
and her Swiss Neighbors,” illustrating 
his talk with colored motion pictures 
taken just before the war. The Church 
House was crowded for the occasion, 
many of Colonel and Mrs. Shutter’s 
Minneapolis friends taking advantage 
of the opportunity to greet them. 

Colonel and Mrs. Shutter are the 
guests of Mrs. Marion D. Shutter in 
Minneapolis. After their visit here, they 
plan to make a round trip from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans on the river 
boat, Gordon C. Greene, gathermg ma- 
terial for future travel lectures. 
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MEDFORD JUNIOR CHOIR PLAY 
On Wednesday evening, May 14, 


under the direction of Mrs. May Black 
Wells the Junior Choir of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Forest Street, Medford, 
presented a two-act comedy, Mrs. Mulli- 
gan’s Breakfast in Follywood. 


The youngsters put on an outstanding 
show which was packed full of jokes, 
songs, and specialty numbers along with 
the doings of Mrs. Mulligan’s boarders 
and her brother from Ireland. 


Mrs. Lennie Deering received an orchid 
for being the eldest lady present and 
Mrs. Charles Dodge received an orchid, 
also, for being a good friend and neigh- 
bor. The youngster, who was the win- 
ner in the lucky number drawing, was 
presented a wishing ring and prize. 


The Junior Choir was assisted by three 
members of the Senior Choir: Cora 
Cianno, Connie Malta, and Phyllis 
Rugger. The other members of the cast 
were: Rosalind Ratcliff, Audrey Slawen-' 
white, Beverly Cahill, Joan Hiatt, Jack 
Harrington, Paul Thompson, Larry Asp- 
lind, Nancy Seaburg, Marilyn Moore, 
Lucy, Mildred, and Edith Fenton, 
Carolyn, Codi, Judith Arren, and Donna, 
Diana, and Gloria Murray. 


Much credit is due Warren Sawyer 
who constructed and arranged very un- 
usual scenery and lighting effects. 


More than fifty dollars remained after 
all expenses had been paid. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr. 
of 1840 Mintwood Plaee, Washington 9, 
D. C., may be reached by mail June 1- 
October 1 at R.D. 2, Richmondville, 
No 
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Tears and Laughter 
b 


WY 
Kahlil Gibran 


This poet-philosopher 
of the East blends in 
prose and poetry a 
wise and beautiful in- 
terpretation of life. 
His mental meander- 
ing pursues a course 
: that enables him to set 
forth the most intricate and deep-set 
ideas and problems in the simplest of 
language and understanding. $2.75 


Spirits Rebellious 
by 
Kahlil Gibran 


When first published in its original 
Arabie, considerable agitation and in- 
trigue developed. The book was pub- 
licly burned in the Beirut market 
place by furious church and state of- 
ficials who adjudged it poisonous and 
fiercely dangerous to the peace of the 
country and exiled the author. 

Many years later, his exile was re- 
manded, and the church embraced 
him without conciliation on his part. 
Written in prose. $2.75 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALISTS 
MEET AT SANTA PAULA 


Two important actions came out of 
the Annual Session of the California 
Universalist Convention which was held 
ac the Santa Paula Universalist Church 
on May 14, 1947. 

The first was a resolution strongly 
urging rights for all American citizens 
and protesting arbitrary procedures by 
which national and state committees on 
un-American Activities have violated 
such rights. 


A second significant action was the 
adoption of a recommendation that the 
churches of California, ‘demonstrate 
their concern in international matters: 
first, by arranging for study and discus- 
sion of world conditions and_ policies; 
second, by financial support of denomi- 

- national and non-denominational pro- 
grams of world understanding and relief; 
third, by direct aid to a specific family 
in Asia or Europe, the Executive Board 
of the California Universalist Convention 
being instructed to arrange for the 
assignment of such families, and local 
churches being requested to report on 
this program at the 1948 annual conven- 
tion.” 


The above action would in no way 
detract from our usual denominational 
program of war relief, since the families 
assigned to the churches would come 
from recommendations of Rey. Carle- 
ton M. Fisher who is working in 
Hungary, from Dr. Tsu, Ginling College, 
or from Ann Postma who has recently 
returned from the war-torn countries. 

The convention session opened with a 
devotional service conducted by Dr. 
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George Cross Baner, minister of the 
host church, and President of the 
Convention. After the usual business 
reports, a Round Table Forum was con- 
ducted by Dr. Clare Blauvelt, Dr. 
Sheldon Shepard, and Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, assisted by laymen and _ lay- 
women from the Van Nuys People’s 
Church and the Riverside All Souls 
Church, on the topic: “Universalism is 
the answer.” 

The afternoon sessions were conducted 
by The Association of Universalist 
Women with reports on the national 
service projects. Mrs. Bernice S$. Loomis 
was re-elected president of this group. 

The Occasional sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, minister 
of the First Universalist Church at 
Oakland. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Sheldon Shepard, Van 
Nuys; Vice-President, Frederick  B. 
Griffith, Jr., Pasadena; Treasurer, 
William H. Quant, North Hollywood; 
Secretary, Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier, 
Riverside; Trustee for 3 years, Mrs. 
Mary A. Smith, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Sheldon Shepard gave a reading 
of, “The Bomb that Fell on America,” 
as a closing for the afternoon session. 

The convention adjourned with a 
banquet and address by the Rev. G. 
Douglas Frazier on, “Common Pur- 
poses, Common Practices and Common 
Memories.” 


SIX CHURCH JUNIOR CHOIRS 
GATHER AT ATTLEBORO 


The Choristers Hour was held at 
Murray Universalist church, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, Sunday, April 27, at 5 
o'clock with the following Junior 
choirs participating: Murray Universal- 
ist church, Attleboro, Rev. Hope Hilton, 
choirmaster; First, Universalist church, 
Canton; Mrs. Robert Shaw, choirmaster; 
Foxboro Universalist church, Foxboro, 
Mrs. Earle McKinney,  choirmaster; 
First Universalist church, Medford, Mrs. 
May Black Wells, choirmaster; Second 
Universalist church, South Weymouth, 
Mrs. Patricia Durbech, choirmaster; 
and First Universalist church, Stough- 
ton, Mrs. Ethel Lutted, choirmaster. 

Mrs. May Black Wells, organist and 
choirmaster of the First Universalist 
church, Medford, was director and 
John B. Woodworth, organist of Arling- 
ton St. church, Boston, organist. 

The Religious Education committee 
of Murray Universalist church sponsored 
the service. The committee is composed 
of Chester W. Ashley, Irene A. Colburn, 
Rev. Hope Hilton, Lester W. Nerney, 
Mrs. Ralph Perry and Mrs. Samuel 
Stone. . 


The same service will be presented at 
the conclusion of a regional rehearsal 
for the Massachusetts Junior Choristers 
Hour to be held in the Universalist 
church, Malden, on May 25 at 4:30 
o clock. 


THE BOOK OF REMEMBRANCH 
Quality and distinction are wor 
that describe this book. [t is boun 
in a fine grain morocco leather, gilt 
edged pages, heavy white parchment} 
stock, stamped in gold. The title 


page is illuminated in red, gold and 
black. carrying out the same symbol- 
used on 


ism the cover. Space is 


provided to letter in the name of the 
church. 
This is a book churches have been 
requesting for recording gifts, be- 
quests and memorials. It may ale 
be appropriately used as a record inj 
memory of those in the church wh 
gave the supreme sacrifice in World 
War IL. 
Available in brown, dark blue an 
red bindings. 140 pages. Sizei 
10%4 x 13%. Price $25.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


NORTH ADAMS BROADCASTS 
GOSPEL AND SHIPS 
RELIEF SUPPLIES 


A “North Adams Universalist Churd 
On The Air” program, which was broad 
cast over WBRK, “The Voice of Ti 
Berkshires,” Pittsfield, Mass. at 8:4 
A. M., Sunday, May 25 was mac 
possible through the generosity of t 
members of the church. Dr. Weston 
Cate delivered the message. Subjecii 
Universalism Gave Me What I Soughi 

A flour barrel full of clothing has bee 
shipped to the Universalist Warehous| 
in. N. Y., in the name of the Nor 
Adams Church, for use in connectia 
with our relief work in Hungary. 

“Universalism Speaks,” a series of fiv 
fifteen minute radio programs recent] 
broadcast on Sunday mornings frot 
WBRK, Pittsfield, Mass. has strengtl 
ened the morale of Universalis: 
throughout Berkshire County and_ hi 
brought weekly requests for copies 
the talks delivered by Dr. Scott, ar 
Dr. Lalone, and by Rev. Albert _ 
Ziegler, Rev. Joseph W. Beach, and Re# 
Charles A. Monbleau. The broadeca | 
were sponsored by the “10-10 Progran 
of the Massachusetts State Conventic 
and were a marked success. 
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WJOHN SAYLES 


The Rev. John Sayles, D. D., died 
hursday, May 8, after a long illness. 

1 Dr. Sayles, minister, was born in Som- 
Serset, Massachusetts, August 14, 1867, 
the son of John A. and Mary E. Sayles. 
He attended the public schools of his 
@native town and later held Degrees from 
Tufts College and the University of 
Buffalo. St. Lawrence University con- 
ferred the Degree of Doctor of Divinity 
‘on him in 1924. 

During his ministry, Dr. Sayles served 
pastorates in East Aurora, Utica, Buffalo 
Hand Mount Vernon. For eighteen years, 
he was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists and for eight years 
4swas a member of the Board of Trustees 
of The Universalist Church of America. 
| For the years of 1907-1920, Dr. Sayles 
S engaged in the practice of the law in 
Buffalo and for eight years of this time 
he served as private secretary to Mayor 
® Louis P. Fuhrmann of that city. 

_ Dr Sayles belonged to the Masonic 
Wand Odd Fellows Fraternities. 

! In 1928, Dr. Sayles retired from pro- 
# fessional life and removed to his country 
place at Limington, Maine. In 1892, 
4 Dr. Sayles married Frances L. Stone and 
they celebrated their Golden Wedding on 
November 21st of 1942. 

Besides his widow, he leaves two 
nephews, Brooks Sayles of Lynn, Mass.; 
Harry D. Sayles of New Bedford, Mass., 
iand two nieces, Mrs. Marcia Bliven of 
| Attleboro, Mass., and Mrs. Maude S. 
}Coleman of Providence, R. I. 
| Funeral services were conducted Mon- 
iday, May 12, by Dr. Sayles’ old friend 
and colleague in the ministry, Dr. Clin- 
ton L. Scott. 


| JULIA M. TOBEY DIES AFTER 
} LONG ILLNESS 


} An illness which necessitated hos- 
pitalization for the Rev. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor of the Universalist Church in 
# Perry, N. Y. early in October, finally 
Fended with her death in the Crouse- 
‘Irving Hospital in Syracuse on May 13. 
She suffered from cancer on the lung. 
/Her death takes from our ministry one 
}of our most devoted and_ successful 
clergymen. She was in her sixty-first 
f year. 

} Miss Tobey was born in Cedar Rapids, 
¢ Iowa, and from the Universalist church 
jin this city, she went to St. Lawrence 
University in Canton to prepare for 
the Universalist ministry. She was 
j graduated in the class of 1920. For the 
} ensuing nine years, she served the Uni- 
} versalist churches in Cicero and Central 
Square with a distinction that will 
always live. Her ill health necessitated 
her resignation and for the next nine 
years, she devoted herself to recovery. 
For two years she did social work in 
Syracuse. Then came the decision ‘to 
return to the ministry and she accepted 
a call to the Universalist church in 
Perry in 1938. 


‘June 7, 1947 


She began her work at a nominal 
salary and growth was immediate and 
constant in the life of this church under 
her leadership. She was a community 
minister and the sympathy of the village 
went with her to the hospital in Warsaw 
last October. During her residence in 
Cicero, she had her home with Mr. and 
Mrs. William O’Brien. During her long 
ilmess, Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien have 
devoted themselves completely toward 
her welfare. 


The funeral service on May 14 was 
conducted by Dr. Fred C. Leining in 
the Greenleaf Funeral Home in Syra- 
cuse. Miss Tobey is survived by an 
aunt and several cousins. Burial was 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


If the Ferry Beach Reunion held Fri- 
day, May 9, at the First Universalist 
Church, Medford, is a guide post, then 
all roads will lead to Ferry Beach next 
summer for the various summer insti- 
tutes. Over one hundred and seventy- 
five persons, ranging in ages of nine to 
ninety, attended the reunion and the 
vestry of the church rang with greetings 
and songs. 

Mrs. Donald Hurley, president of the 
Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid, and Mrs. 
Henry Smith, housekeeper, were in 
charge of the dinner and were ably 
assisted by members of the Women’s 
Society. Members of the Sunday School 
served as waiters. 

Mrs. Harold Ewell, Dedham, who is 
the storekeeper at Ferry Beach, was 
mistress of ceremonies and introduced 
those at the head tables: Edwin Rich- 
ardson, Chairman of Board of Trustees 
of the First Universalist Church; Dr. 
Kitz, President of Ferry Beach Park 
Association, and Mrs. Etz; Rev. 
Walter E. Kellison, Caribou, Maine, Sec- 
retary and House Manager; Audessa A. 
Newbegin, Danvers, Treasurer; Rev. 
Stanley Rawson, Portland, Maine, and 
Mrs. William Lewis, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Trustees, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Supt. of 
Mass. Churches; Mrs. Clinton L. Scott, 
Chairman of Institution Committee; 
Rev. Earle McKinney, Foxboro, who led 
the group in singing; Mrs. Earle Mc- 
Kinney and the Deans of the various 
institutes; Mrs. Frederick Pfaff, Presi- 
dent of Mass. A.U.W. 


After these introductions Mrs. Ewell 
then called on the Deans of the institutes 
to give a short resume of their weeks. 


After these resumes and the reading of 
several letters, one a greeting from Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintend- 
ent, and Earle Dolphin, Sharon, Maine, 
the ever popular music director, a short 
recess was declared. Dr. Etz called the 
group together again and showed colored 
slides taken at Ferry Beach last summer 
and followed this with a Friendship 
Circle that closed the evening’s program. 


When In Washington, D.C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—I11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., DD. 
Minister Emeritus 


REV. 


NEW VESTRY AT 
NORWAY, MAINE 


At the annual church meeting of the 
Norway, Maine, First Universalist 
Church with the pastor, Rev. Carl G. 
Seaburg presiding, the annual reports of 
the clerk and several committees were 
submitted. Mrs. Rosamond Curtis was 
re-elected clerk and Frank H. Beck and 
W. Maford Mann, deacons. 


During the winter and spring, the 
church vestry has been undergoing 
renovations and changes and on the 
completion, open house was held April 
30 and two hundred and fifty people 
attended and inspected the changes and 
the new kitchen. The vestry is finished 
in knotty pine and with a new curtain 
at the stage and draperies at the win- 
dows. 

While the vestry was undergoing 
repairs, the Congregational Church, the 
Odd Fellows dining hall, and the Grange 
Hall were opened to us, which was. 
ereatly appreciated. 

On Mother’s Day, a family breakfast 
was served by the teachers of the Church 
School to one hundred. May 18, a 
wedding was solemnized in the vestry, 
the Rev. Carl Seaburg officiating. 
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Obituaries 
ALICE CARY ATWOOD 


Alice Cary Atwood, a life-long Univer- 
salist, died at her home in Washington, 
D. C., May 20, at the age of seventy. She 
was born at Canton, N. Y., August 6, 1876, 
the daughter of Rev. Isaac Morgan and 
Myra Church Atwood. Her father was 
president of the Universalist Theological 
School in Canton and she early joined the 
church. She was graduated from St. Law- 
rence University in 1899 and then was 
trained as a librarian. She was a sister of 
Rey. John Murray Atwood, now dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity and of Nora Atwood, a teacher, who is 
seriously ill. Two sisters who died earlier 
were Mrs. A. B. Church of Akron, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Williston Manley of Canton, N. Y. 
Miss Atwood moved to Washington in 1904 
to take a position in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Miss Atwood was an active and tireless 
worker in the Universalist church serving on 
the Board of Management of the National 
Memorial Church and in practically every 
other organization of the church showing 
high intelligence as well as deep loyalty and 
devotion. With others, she catalogued and 
modernized’ the church library making its 
resources easily available. 

Her love of music, her knowledge of 
books, her grasp of public affairs made her 
a welcome addition to any circle. She left 
a host of friends in both governmental and 
church circles. 

Funeral services at the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, May 22, were con- 
ducted by Dr. Seth R. Brooks, assisted by 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. Interment was 
ab Canton, IN. Ye. 


NELLIE STOUDER GLEASON 


Nellie Stouder Gleason, widow of Dr. 
W. W. Gleason, died at the home of her 
niece, Mrs. Ruby C. Little, in Tampa, Fla., 
March 18, 1947. - 

She was born in Monroeville, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 29, 1860. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Green, later moved to Muncie, 
Indiana, where she attended grade school 
and graduated from high school. 

She was a life long member of The Uni- 
versalist Church. Her first husband, Am- 
brose Charles Stouder, was superintendent 
of the Sunday School in Muncie. Dr. Gleason 
was a Universalist minister. She made her 
home in Fort Pierce, Florida, for the last 
twenty-seven years. Although there was not 
a Universalist church there, she kept in 
close contact with the church in Muncie, 
and worked constantly with the members of 
other churches. Her abundant life touched 
many people and her memory is cherished 
by friends of all races and creeds. Her 
good influence in the teachings of charity, 
tolerance and kindness will live as a monu- 
ment to her memory. 

Services were held on March 20 in Tampa, 
the Rey. George Gilman of St. Petersburg 
officiating. 
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JENNIE BARTHOLOMEW 
HITCHCOCK 


The Rey. Jennie Bartholomew Hitch- 
cock died in her home in Osage, Iowa, 
on April 9, after a lingering illness, never 
recovering fully from a stroke suffered 
ten years ago. 

Jennie Lyn Bartholomew was born 
in Bardolph, MUlinois, December 6, 


1873. She was the oldest of nine chil- 
dren of Len and Rebecca  (Okes) 
Bartholomew. Her mother died when 


Jennie was about sixteen and she under- 
took the care and rearing of the younger 
children. Her youth was spent in Table 
Grove, Illinois, where she united with 
the Universalist church and her en- 
thusiasm for her faith and loyalty to it 
never faltered. She taught in Table 
Grove and near by schools for several 
years, then entered Ryder Divinity 
School in Lombard College in Galesburg, 
to prepare for the ministry, being gradu- 
ated in 1905. She was ordained in her 
home church in Table Grove and held 
pastorates in Pecatonica, Illinois, and 
in Boone, Mitchellville and Osage in 
Towa. 

She was married by Dr. Effie Mc- 
Collum Jones, then of Waterloo, on 
January 1, 1913 to Arad Hitchcock, of 
Osage and for many years their home 
was on a farm near town. In recent 
years, they lived in Osage where Mrs. 
Hitchcock was active in all the work 
of her local church, serving it all pos- 
sible ways until her health became such 
that she had to withdraw from all activi- 
ties outside her home. She was active 
in the W.C.T.U., was a member of the 
Shakespearean Club and of the First 
Naturalist Club, of Osage. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and five sisters, 
and several nephews and nieces. One 
sister, Mrs. Mattie Bushong, was with 
her for several months before her death. 

The funeral service was conducted by 
the Rev. R. B. Hartman, minister of 
the local Congregational church, assisted 
by the Rev. William Bohi of Riceville. 

The Iowa Universalist Convention 
was represented at the funeral service 
by the Rev. William G. Schneider, of 
the Waterloo Universalist church and 
several of his church people. 


LEON REMICK 


The Abington Church is saddened by the 
sudden death of its Church School Superin- 
tendent, Leon Remick, March 31, in his 
fortieth year. 

Mr. Remick married Dorothy Davis, the 
Superintendent of the Primary Department, 
last June 15. 

Mr. Remick had taken up the duties of 
Superintendent last September and was 
warmly liked and appreciated. He served 
six years in the Engineering Corps from 
France to Okinawa, and always enjoyed good 
health until this sudden attack. 

A memorial service was held in the Abing- 
ton Universalist Church, April 2, conducted 
by the Rey. Merrill C. Ward. 


CLARA SHINE 

Universalists of Rocky Mount, Nort! 
Carolina, and throughout the Tar Hee 
state were deeply grieved at the deat. 
of Clara Shine, Wednesday, April 2. 

Miss Shine, a life-long Universalis 
was born in Faison, North Caroling 
the daughter of the late Walter N. ans 
Winnefred Farrior Shine. She was edw 
cated in Macon, Georgia, and taughé 
for several years in Pennsylvania befory 
coming to Rocky Mount to take a posi 
tion with the Atlantic Coast Line. Shi 
would have completed thirty-five year 
of service this coming May as privat: 
secretary to the Superintendent of Mc 
tive Power. | 

Her death is a sad blow to the Rock; 
Mount church. For generations, th 
Shine family have been loyal Univer 
salists. In the early days of the church 
the pioneer ministers made the Shin) 
home at Faison their headquarters dura 
ing preaching missions. When _ th 
family moved to Rocky Mount, the fa 
ily gave unstintingly of time and mean: 
to the local church. Clara Shine wa 
one of our most loyal and faithfur 
workers. | 

The funeral services were held April { 
at 4 o’clock at the home on Marigole 
Street. Rev. Robert Emerson Davis an4 
Rev. W. H. Skeels officiated. Mzg 
W. H. Skeels sang a solo. Intermens 
was in the family lot at Pineview Ceme: 
tery. { 

Surviving are three sisters, Mary Le} 
Shine, Lucie Shine, and Georgia Shine 
two nephews, James F. Shine ans] 
Nicholas Shine; one niece, Ellen Shing 


MRS. FRANKE COOK EAST 
Mrs. Franke Cook East, dean of Gazette: 
News rural correspondents, died Tuesdaj 
night, May 6, 1947, at the Genesee Mema 
rial Hospital, Batavia, N. Y. | 
Mrs. East was born in Le Roy, N. y] 
March 20, 1870, a daughter of John L. ane 
Jane Drake Cook. As a young woman, ‘ii 
attended Ingham University in Le Roy ang! 
later, St. Lawrence University. In 1880, shi 
married the Rey. Charles R. East, Univer 
salist minister, and spent several years ia 
Brooklyn and Kansas City where he hele 
pastorates. | 
As a rural correspondent, Mrs. East F | 
outstanding in writing, with a sweet, simple 
factual style that made her contributio 
widely read and copied in other papers. | 
Funeral services were conducted Frida 
afternoon, May 9, at two o'clock, by th) 
Rey. Harry M. Wright of Bristol Springs 
Interment was in the Cook family plot it 
Machpelah Cemetery. 


HYMN BOOKS AVAILABLE 
Eighty-five or ninety second-han« 
copies of Hymns of Worship and Service 
1911 edition, The Century Co., may b 
had for the payment of transportation 
Also thirty copies of Service Hymna 
published by Samuel W. Beazley & Son 
1925. Write D. J. Brown, 16 Beacoi 
St., Boston 8, Mass. | 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucene Garrett BEWKES 
President 


\TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


=e 


: THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 


The 


| Union is within easy access of all parts 


\ both business women and students. 


} of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 

For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


|May 3, 1947 


Crackling 


Michael’s first day of school arrived. 
First-graders assembled at the high 
school and were taken on a bus across 
town to the elementary school building. 
I walked with Michael to the high 
school. The bus was waiting, fringed by 
a tight cluster of little boys eyeing each 
new-comer with suspicion. 

Michael's grasp tightened. I felt his 
apprehension. 

“Michael,” I said in a loud voice, “I 
want you to come straight home from 
school. Remember, you’ve got to help 
me skin that elephant.” 

I pushed Michael toward the bus, 
turned, and walked rapidly away. Si- 
lence. Then a babble of little boys’ 
voices and the word “elephant” in shrill 
excitement. I glanced back. One little 
boy was holding Michael’s books, an- 
other his lunchbox, a third was helping 
him on the bus. A great peace descended 
upon me. I had measured up to the 
responsibilities of fatherhood. 

—Alonzo Hauser—in Coronet 


A lad applied for a job at a drug store. 
His interviewer began to fill in the form. 

“Your name?” 

“Henry Ford,” answered the boy. 

“That’s a pretty well-known name, 
isn’t it?” 

“It ought to be,” said the boy, “I’ve 
been delivering groceries around this 
neighborhood for two years.” 

—Sales Calories 


Lady Driver (To mechanic): Can 
you fix this fender so my husband won't 
know I bent it? 

Mechanic: No, but I can fix it so in 
a couple of days you can ask him how 
he happened to bend it. 


A teacher in a Chicago school was 
trying to tell her young pupils some- 
thing about the United States Senate 
and the pupils were paying scant atten- 
tion to her. To attract their interest, 
she asked, “Does anyone in the room 
know a Senator?” 

Every hand in the room went up. 


Astonished, the teacher asked, “Just 
what Senators do you know?” 
With one voice the pupils cried, 


“Senator Claghorn!’” —Boston Globe 


Three small boys were bragging about 
the prowess of their respective fathers. 

“My dad,” said one, “writes a few 
short lines on a piece of paper, calls it 
a poem, and gets ten dollars for it.’ 

“My dad,” said another, “makes 
some dots on a piece of paper, calls it 
a song, and they pay him twenty-five 
dollars for it.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the third, “My 
father writes a sermon on a sheet of 
paper, gets up in the pulpit and reads 
it and it takes four men to bring in 
the money!” 
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a STAINED GLASS 
sy WINDOWS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


a ed BOSTON 8 MASS: 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N.Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


AND 


CATALOG i 


BENTLEY SIMON: 


-ESTABLISHED 1912 


Notices 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The forty-seventh annual session of the 
Alabama Universalist will be 
held in the Chapman Community “Church, 
Chapman, Alabama, on June 17, 1947, at 
9:30 a. m., for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any other business that 


Convention 


may legally come before the assembly. 
Ouive Spann, Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING 

The tenth annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated, 1936) will be held at 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, 
August 6, 1947, at 7:15 P.M., for the ‘receiv- 
ing of reports, the election of officers and 
‘one director for three years, and transaction 
of any business that may legally come from 
it. 

Water Keiison, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Fellowship Committee held Monday, 
May 19, at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Frederic A. Mooney was re-elected 
chairman and Rev. Robert M. Rice was 
elected secretary to succeed Rev. Carl A. 
Hempel who served in that capacity faith- 
fully and efficiently for many years. 

Frepertc A. Moonry, Chairman 


SERVICES 
FOR 
THE OPEN 


Laura I. Mattoon 
Helen D. Bragdon 


any 


For 


place when worship is keyed 


setting, time or 


to the spirit of the great out- 


doors—at summer assemblies 
and conferences, weekend re- 
treats, around a campfire— 
these programs fill the need. 


Church _ leaders 


perennially 
seek this kind of distinctive 
and appropriate worship ma- 
terial. There are responsive 


readings, liturgies, hymns, 
prayers, and songs. After be- 
ing out of print for some 
popular book is 
available in two new 
Cloth, $2.50; plas- 
tic hinge binding, with flex- 
ible cover, $2.00. 


years this 
again 


editions: 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 


Official Call and Notice of 
Proposed Amendments 


Notice is hereby given of the 53rd Bien- 
nial Session of the General Assembly of The 
Universalist Church of America which will 
be held at St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York, September 9-14, 1947, inclusive, 
to hear reports, elect officers and transact 
such other business as may legally come be- 
fore it at that time. 

Notice is hereby given that in accordance 
with instructions of the Akron General As- 
sembly, April 25-30, 1946, ‘the following 
amendment to the By-Laws of The Univer- 
salist Church of America will be presented, 
being the substance of Recommendation XVI 
submitted at Akron and referred to the next 
General Assembly for action. 

Amend Article II, Section 1, of the 
By-Laws by striking out the last phrase 
of the last line which reads “provided 
that the faith thus indicated be pro- 
fessed’”’ so that the last line of the sec- 
tion will read “Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test.” 

Notice is hereby given of a proposal to 
amend the Laws of Fellowship, Government 
and Discipline, Article VII—Ordination—by 
inserting a section defining the academic re- 
quirements for ordination to the ministry of 
The Universalist Church of America. (The 
complete text of this proposed amendment 


A Pulnit Book Club Selection 


GOD IN HISTORY 


Sherwood Eddy 


Dr. Eddy’s new book is a modern Christian’s appraisal 
of mankind’s partnership with the Creator. 
background of recorded history he views today’s events 
in the light of the divine will and purpose for the world. 
Setting up four criteria to test the presence of God in 


the efforts 


when man is working on God’s side. 


and achievements of 


but you will agree that this is “A Christian Philosophy of History.” 
thoughtful persons it provides absorbing and rewarding reading. 


THE WINE OF 
VIOLENCE 


An Anthology on Anti-Semitism 
Nathan Zuckerman 


at your church bookstore . 


Alsseciation Press 


347 Madison Avenue 


men, he determines 


You may not accept everything he says 


Taking its title from Proverbs IV:17, this 
volume is an anthology on anti-Semitism. Mr. 
Zuckerman, an attorney and social worker, 
has culled writings covering centuries, from 
every land in which the Jews have lived, to 
discover where and how anti-Semitism begins 
and what “devil’s food” keeps it alive. More 
than a valuable source book for speakers and writers, this unique volume is a 
storehouse of facts and quotable information for everyone who is concerned about 
vital trends in public thinking and action. 


will be published later but due notice is 
given at this time in order to conform with | 
the legal requirements for amendments to | 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government and | 
Discipline.) 
Esruer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary | 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

On May 15, 1947, transferred Rev. Ernest 
Marble to Illinois; transferred Rev. Warren B. | 
Brigham to New York; transferred Rev. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith to Iowa; acting in| 
behalf of the Georgia Fellowship Committee. | 

Accepted into Reciprocal Fellowship with | 
the Universalist Church of America: Rey. ; 
Nathaniel 


P. Lauriat from the American | 
Unitarian Association; Rev. William Albert | 
Roberts from the Congregational Christian | 
Church. Esruer A. Ricnarpson, Secretary } 

i 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE | 

OF FELLOWSHIP | 

Ordination authorized, May 19, 1947; John | 

P. Christensen and George J. W. Pennington. | 

Transfers accepted, May 19, 1947; James | 

W. McKnight from Pennsylvania and Roy 
J. Hatt from New York. . 
Rosert M. Rice, Secretary 


i 

PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST | 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP | 
As of May 1, 1947, letter of transfer from | 
Pennsylvania to Massachusetts was granted |. 
to Rev. James McKnight. | 
Hersert E. Benton, Secretary | 


Against the 


For all 
$2.75 


$5.00 


New York City 17 
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